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She International School of Social Economy. 


{The International School of: Social Economy is one of the most 
noteworthy institutions connected with the Socialist movement in this 
country, and it is doing a work that is much needed at this time. 
This brief sketch of the history of the school and its work was 
prepared for THE Comranbg, at our request, by a well-known comrade, 
who has also been a student of the school and knows its value from 
personal experience.—Ep1Tor. ] 

In the summer of 1900 Walter Thomas Mills was a member 
of a group of co-operators with whom he had been working 
in various enterprises for seven’ years. He was dividing his 
time between working on a farm and giving lessons to the 
children, and others of his associates. Since 1896 he had been 
a member of the Democratic party and had taken part in_the 
campaign of that year, and in other State and municipal cam- 
paigns after that time, in behalf of the Democratic organiza- 
tion. 


He had arranged to speak for the Democratic party in 1900, 
but while preparing an address for the campaign, became fully 
convinced that there was no longer any opportunity by any 
measure which either of the old parties were likely to adopt 
to secure such a re-organization of politics as would lead to 
a division of the country along the lines of the direct conflict 
between the wage-workers and their employers. He, therefore, 
telegraphed the Democratic Committee that he would be unable: 
to speak for them. 


He had before been actively engaged in Chicago for the 
Democratic party and had repeatedly been the subject of at- 
tack at the hands of the local Socialists. Having believed in 
Socialism for a number of years, and also having held that the 
matter of a party organization for Socialism was only a ques- 
tion of time, he had never antagonized nor attacked the Social- 
ists. In fact, he had used the Democratic platform, so far as 
possible, to expound and promulgate the principles of Social- 
ism. Nevertheless, he was surprised on it becoming known 
that he intended to vote for Debs, to be called by telephone for 
a speech in Chicago. He went to the city the next day, spoke 
at night and has been continuously at work in the Socialist: 
party since then. 

When the campaign was over, upon consultation with his 
associates, it was agreed by all of them that he ought to give 
his whole time to the Socialist propaganda. He therefore re- 
signed his connection with the farm school and proceeded to 


organize a night school in Chicago and to teach there a course 
of lessons in Social Economy which he had prepared for his 
classes in the farm school. The school grew rapidly, and very 
soon visitors who could not regularly attend the classes, as 
well as the students in regular attendance, commenced to de- 
mand the lessons by correspondence. The result was that in 
February of. last year the correspondence department of the 
work was undertaken. 

The Socialist press everywhere greeted the work with the 
strongest endorsement. A month later local classes commenced 
to be organized, and before the Summer was over requests be- 
gan to reach Comrade Mills from various parts of the country 
for permission to come to the city and spend some time in the 
public libraries and in special study under his direction; and 
steps were under way to provide for a training school in Chi- 
cago, when special inducements were offered by Mr. Wayland 
if the first session of the training school could be held at 
Girard. 

The Girard term of the training school opened in October, 
1901, with thirty-five students, twenty-four of whom took the 
regular work of the course. The number of the correspondence 
students rapidly increased, California taking the lead of all 
the States in the number of correspondence students, and 
among them the demand arose for a training school term at 
San Francisco. This was undertaken, beginning on March 
15, 1902, with fifty-nine students, about forty of whom are 
taking all the work of the regular course. 

The demand for workers who have had the special training 
of his course has, from the beginning, been greater than the 
number of those able to give their whole time to the work-of 
party. A large number of those in the course take the work 
not for the purpose of giving their whole time to the party 
work, however, but in order to improve their ability as local 
party workers. 

Of the class at Girard the following are now State or- 
ganizers: 

W. C. Benton, of Kansas; Fred M. Johnson, of Oklahoma ; 
R. C. Massey, of North Dakota. 

The following are local organizers : 

Lucy Hoving, Ogden, Utah; J. A. Smith, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Frank P. O’Hare, Kansas City, Mo.; J. H. Backus, 
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Houston, Tex. ; H. C. Shell, Omaha, Neb. ; and all have proven 
most effective workers wherever engaged 


Mrs. O’Hare is conducting the woman’s column in the 
Coming Nation; and Mrs. Phelps, Mr. and Mrs. Cogswell, J. 
A. Smith and Elijah Backus are assistants in the training 
school at San Francisco. 


There are now nearly fifteen hundred correspendence stu- 
dents, representing every State in the Union and all the prov- 
inces of Canada, Mexico, India and New Zealand. Before 
the summer is over, it is hoped to provide a course of lessons 
for children, the same to be illustrated and made available for 
children’s schools in Socialism. ‘There are local classes in sev- 
enty-four cities and towns, and in nearly all the States. There 
is an active class at Dawson on the Yukon; in fact, Alaska 
leads all the States and territories in the number of students 
as compared with the population. All classes of workers and 
thinkers are well represented ; carpenters, blacksmiths, miners, 
lawyers, physicians, college professors and soldiers. There are 
good classes maintained by the old soldiers in two of the sol- 
diers’ homes, studying the lessons in the soldiers’ home and 
doing missionary work in the surrounding country. 


The correspondence lessons attempt to make plain the prin- 
cipal historic, economic and scientific arguments in defense of 
Socialism, covering the ground most frequently in dispute be- 
tween Socialists and others. It is not so much an effort to 
teach Socialism as an effort to teach it in such a way as will 
enable the learner to use the points made in his conversations 
with others. 


The school has never received any gifts or donations; has 
never drawn on the funds of the party for any share of its 
support, and has all bills paid to date, with the exception of 
a small sum of borrowed money which the earnings of the 
school have not yet been. able to make good. This, it is con- 
fidently expected, the receipts of the school will soon cover. 


The receipts of the school are and will be wholly expended in 
the extension of the school work. 

During the coming summer Comrade Mills will devote his 
time to the lecture platform and to holding a series of “ Train- 
ing School Institutes.” These “ Institutes ” will last for one 
week ; day sessions will be given to “ How to Work for Social- 
ism” afid evening sessions to the study of Socialism itself. 
The “ Institutes’ will attempt to reinforce and quicken the 
activity of the party work in the sections where held: The 
cities which have already, asked for these “ Institutes,” and 
where they are likely to be held, include Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Salt Lake and Denver. 

The next term in the training school will begin either at 
Girard, or at some point near there, the second week in Novem- 
ber. The attendance promises to be over two hundred, more 
than half that number already having arranged to attend the 
next session. There are no available buildings in Girard which 
could be rented able to accommodate the school, and as building 
seems out of the question for the present, it is likely that the 
school will be held at some point as near Girard as proper 
accommodations can be obtained. 

The co-operation of the Socialists everywhere has been en- 
thusiastic and uniform from the start. The Board of Examin- 
ers, A. M. Simons, Chas. H. Vail, Jas. B. Smiley, Geo. D. Her- 
ron, J. A. Wayland, Peter Sissman, John Spargo, Wm. Thurs- 
ton Brown, Max S. Hayes, S. M. Reynolds, J. Stitt Wilson 
and W. H. Wise, have rendered many services and are plan- 
ning to have a larger share in the work of the school than has 
heretofore been possible. C. H. Lockwood has supported in 
many ways the work of the school; has designed its certificate, 
and has consented to illustrate the lessons for the children’s 
course. 

The strongest possible endorsement for this school is found 
in the fact that every person who has yet taken this course has 
become an enthusiastic worker for the extension of its work. 


Max S, Hayes. S. M, Reynolds. Geo. D. Herron. 


J. Stitt Wilson, A. M. Simons. 


W. H. Wise. Wm, Thurston Brown. Chas, H. Vail. 


John Spargo. Jas. B. Smiley. 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 
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Before a Luini Fresco of “G6he Nativity.” 


By GEORGE D. HERRON. 


It has a meaning still—the madonna there, and the effulgent 
child, by dear Luini painted— 
The exquisite loveliness of soul in the mother’s look— 
The light, so white and intense, that shines from the babe— 
The atmosphere of tender prayer— 
The soft Italian springtime in the colors, so sincére and 
warm— : 
' Their melodic tones, like the evening strains 6f the Pastoral 
Symphony— E 
The sweet and unsuspecting faith of thé trtist, of the kneel- 
ing angels, and of the shepherds by their flocks 
on. the hills. ‘ 
When life itself is at last believed in, 
When our iron veils are taken away from the face and form of 
; life, so that ‘its love-glory may appear, 
‘When we see that life is its own ideal and its own perfection, 
When life becomes its own law and gospel and sacrament, 
Then shall we understand the meaning and the motherhood of 
the Christ-child. 


It wag a glorious chance that hit upon a poor man’s babe, born 


in a manger among the patient beasts that share 
the blight and sorrow of hyman laber, as the one 
fittest to bear the world’s mightiest expectations. 


It symbols forth a discovery—yet dim and to be unfolded— 
in the yearning of humanity for the perfect life. 

It symbols forth a cosinic achievement in the ancient urge and 
climb of man -toward the ideal. 

It symbols forth the worship which shall enshrine every cradle 
when the great world-family of comrades comes— 

Every babe received with adoration, and with glad hosannas 
hailed ; 

Every babe the savior and leader of the peoples ; 

Every babe the light for the feet of the nations to walk in; 

Every babe the teacher and the altar of the wisdom of the 
wise; 

Every babe the new revelation of life’s eternal wholeness ; 

Every :babe the better birth of humanity for the centuries ; 

Every mee the fresh and wonderful world-flower of creator- 
love; 

Every babe the surer love-pledge of the world’s endlesy 
growth in the beauty of liberty; 

Every babe as immaculately ‘conceived as the vestal rose I saw 
yesterday in the peasant’s garden on the mountain 
side, or as the Athenian Patthenon, or as the love- 

light in the face of a woman I-know. 

Such was the picture which Luini’s picture painted for me. 
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Child Labor in 


‘Free’ America. 


By JOHN SPARGO. 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young.lambs are bleating in their meadows: 
The young birds are chirping. in their nest: 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows; 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west— 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 


Mocking the stately phrases of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the proud boasts enshrined in our national songs, is the 
terrible reality of child-slavery. From the far South comes a 
cry from children that know no childhood and upon whose 
degradation the great edifice of our commercial supremacy is 
being raised. Not since the early years of the last century 
when the great and good Robert Owen, Michael Sadler and 
the seventh Earl of Shaftsbury (then Lord Ashley) gave voice 
to the terrible condition of the mere babes who languished and 
toiled in British mills and factories, has such a terrible story 
of shame been told as that which is told of Alabama, Georgia, 
and the two Carolinas to-day. Little boys and girls of five, six, 
seven, and eight years, toiling in factories ten, and even twelve, 
hours a day, all. unconsciously mock our “ civilization” and 
imperil the very life of the nation. 

But it is not alone in these States that child labor prevails. 
From almost every State in the Union the cry of the child toiler 
for rést, for childhood, for life, is heard. In the North no less 
than the South; East no less than the West, the same great 
problem exists—the problem of child labor co-existing side by 
side with a permanent army of unemployed adults. In the 
textile mills of the South it is estimated that there are atleast 
20,000 children at work under fourteen years of age. In Ala- 
bama alone there are some twelve hundred children employed, 
being a proportion of between six and seven per cent of all the 
operatives. In Georgia the proportion of children under twelve 
to grown persons employed in the mills is stated to be not less 
than 14 per cent, and in South Carolina it is at least nine per 
cent. The ages of these children thus classified as “ under 
twelve ” run all the way down to six and even five years! 

Let those who prate of our “ glorious progress,” and boast 
of our-ascendant commercial power, reflect upon the terrible 
fact that little children, scarcely more than babies, can be found 
by the thousand in these southern mills working 12 and 12% 
hours every day at the spinning frames for wages that range 
from ten to twenty cents a day. Here is a terrible account of 
this child slavery, written by a special correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Post, which should be sufficient of itself to shame 
the people of this country, and to rouse them to vigorous action. 
He says: 

“T secured entrance to the People’s mills of Montgomery, (Alabahma) 
which manufacture sheeting for the China trade. In the spinning room, 
where most of the children are employed, there were 125 persons of 
all ages at work. Of that number between 4o and 50 were children 
less than 12 years old. Those who had ever been in a school house 
were rare exceptions. In this room I saw boys and girls so small that 
their efforts to perform their work were absolutely pitiful. In reaching 
up to join the ends of the broken threads they were obliged to strain 
and stretch every muscle and sinew of their frail bodies and some 
were so small that they were compelled to stand on their tiptoes. 
This was repeated every five minutes or oftener for twelve long hours. 
I called the foreman’s attention to several little ones who I was sure 
could not be over six yeats old and was told ‘they are not working,’ 
which meant that they were not on the pay-roll, but were helping the 


parent or older brother or sister, or learning the machines, so as to 
be able to take their place in the mill.” 


Illustrations by Ryan Walker. 


* * 


* 


“ How long,” they say, “how long, O cruel nation, 
Will you stand,-to move the world, on a child’s heart,— 
Stifle down with a nailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 
And your purple shows your path; 
But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath!” 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


of affairs in the cotton mills of Georgia. Babes of a few 
months cradled in the mills, in improvised cribs behind the 
toiling mothers, “ become accustomed to the deafening noise 
of the machinery before they become familiar with their moth- 
ers’ faces and long before they can lisp the name of ‘ mamma.’ ” 
As soon as they are old enough to do anything they go into 
the spinning-room, where, after a few weeks’ learning, during 
which time they receive no pay, they go upon the pay-roll and 
are paid in coupons good at the company’s store. A child 
usually begins by attending to one side of a frame, and receives 
for 12% hours’ unremitting attention ten cents. After a few 
months the child will, perhaps, be able to attend to two sides 
for which the pay will be twenty cents. How far child labor 
prevails in the mills may be seen from the statement of James 
L. Orr, a prominent manufacturer of South Carolina, who 
declared before the legislature that 30 per cent of his employees 
in the spinning rooms were under twelve years of age, and that 
25 per cent of his machinery was run by them! 


Irene Ashby-Macfadyen, who, under the direction of the 
American Federation of Labor, has done so much to direct 
public attention to this condition of affairs, tells of the effect 
of mill-labor upon the health of these children who are con- 
fined in the tightly-closed, unsanitary spinning-rooms where 
the air is foul and laden with flying particles of cotton. She 
says: 

“The physical, mental and moral effect of these long hours of toil 
and confinement on the children is indescribably sad. Mill children 
are so stunted, that every foreman, as you enter the mill, will tell you 
that you can not judge their ages. Children may look, he says, to be 
10 or 11, and be in reality 14 or I5. é 

A horrible form of dropsy occurs among the children. A doctor 
in a city mill, who has made a special study of the subject, tells me 
that 10 per cent of the children who go to work before 12 years of 
age, after five years contract active consumption. The lint forms in 
their lungs a perfect cultivating medium for tuberculosis, while the 
change from the hot atmosphere of the mill to the chill night or 
morning air, often brings on pneumonia, which frequently, if not the 
cause of death, is a forerunner of consumption.” 

As might be supposed, accidents occur with alarming fre- 
quency. Every now and again a child loses a hand or some 
portion of a hand, and in most cases there is no compensation 
because the child’s parents or guardian had to sign a contract 
specifically releasing the company from any liability before the 
child could be employed. 


Four years ago, in one of the streets of Paris, I saw in a 
dingy window a picture that stamped itself indelibly upon my 
memory. It was not a great picture, judged by the ordinary 
canons of art-criticism; on the contrary, it was crude and ill- 
drawn, as if by a child, but it was so profoundly and terribly 
true that it impressed me far more than anything I have ever 
seen in the great art-galleries of the world. It was, perchance, 
a crude, strong, protest drawn from the very soul of some in- 
dignant worker. A woman, haggard of face and fierce of 
visage, representing France, was seated upon a heap of child 


The same writer gives a harrowing picture of the condition skulls and bones. In her bony hands she held the writhing 
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THE CHILD OF THE WORKER MUST TOIL. 


form of a helpless babe, all the while devouring its flesh with 
her teeth. Underneath it was written in rude characters: “ The 
Wretch, she devours her own children!’ Who shall say that 
the picture does not apply equally to this great nation, or that 
it exaggerates the evil? 


And it cannot be too often repeated that conditions are little 
better elsewhere than in these southern states. There is danger 
that we overlook the presence of the same evil at our very 
doors. In no part of the south can conditions be worse than 
those which obtain in some parts of New Jersey. Recent 
revelations of the conditions obtaining in the glass factories 
of South Jersey are simply staggering. I myself recently saw, 
in Glassborough, little children, certainly not more than nine 
years of age, coming from the'factories where they had been 
working all day. I asked one little chap his age, “‘ Twelve,’ he 
replied quickly, though his looks belied him; they are taught 
to give that answer to everybody. ‘“‘ And how long have you 
worked?” I asked the little fellow. ‘“ Two years, sir,” he re- 
plied. So that even if he were twelve as he said he was, he had 
been illegally employed for two years. For in New Jersey the 
law forbids the employment of children under twelve years of 
age. The law forbids but it does not prevent, and conditions 
are as bad as in any one of the five states where there are no 
laws upon the subject. 


Recently a delegation of glass-blowers from South-Jersey 
appeared before Governor Murphy and told of the horrible 
conditions obtaining in the Cumberland and Gloucester glass- 
factories. They told of babies of both sexes, six and seven 
years of age, working seventeen and eighteen hours a day with 
but a few minutes intermission for rest and food; children 
dropping from sheer exhaustion driven back to their places 


with curses and blows! It is difficult to believe these stories, 
but, alas! there is no room for doubt. These men who appeared 
before Governor Murphy had gone on strike against the hor- 
rors of which they spoke. Men do not face the hardships and 
privations of a strike, and the prospect of victimisation and 
“ black-listing ” afterward, for nothing. I saw a procession of 
children—boys—dragging themselves homeward rather than 
walking, and I knew that, although they did not look as pale 
as children in the textile factories do, they were not as healthy 
as children from seven to twelve ought to be. And I thought 
of the little picture and the cry—‘ The wretch, she devours her 
own children!” 


Here in cold, matter-of-fact words, is the statement made 
by Mr. Charles Jonas, proprietor of the Minotola glass-factory, 
where the men went on strike: 

“«T£ two men apply to me for work and one has one or two or 
three children and the other has none, I take the man with children. 
I need the boys. They do work men cannot do. I simply take 
the parents’ word.’” 

The reason why parents allow their children to go into the 
factories at such tender age is apparent from this callous 
and brutal statement. It means that unless a man is willing 
to “throw the children in” there is little chance of his ob- 
taining work. Some of these factory owners, and the share- 
holders in others, are good “ Christians,” yet that does not 
prevent them, or their managers, forcing the parents to perjure 
themselves by signing affidavits that the children are over 
twelve, when all parties know that in realty they are far less. 


The cry of the textile factory owner, often, alas! repeated 
by the stupid worker, and by so-called ‘Labor leaders,’ that 
adults cannot do the work which these children do, is thus 
taken up by the glass-factory owner, in spite of the fact that 
the greatest examples of textile weaving and‘ of glass-blowing, 
whether ancient or modern, have been produced without child 
labor. 


As in New Jersey so in Massachusetts where the law fixes 
the age at which children may be employed at fourteen. 
Everyone knows that there are thousands of children illegally 
employed there. In Fall River, Lawrence, Holyoke and Wor- 
cester, particularly in the two former cities, J have seen crowds 
of them who were fourteen by the factory act and the com- 
pany’s register, but only twelve in years. The noble efforts of 
the two Socialist Representatives, Messrs. Carey and Mac- 
Cartney, to raise the standard to sixteen years, and to provide 
for the adequate enforcement of the law, are continually fru- 
strated by the efforts of those mill owners and their agents 
who, for the same base reasons, use all their powers to frustrate 
the efforts of those who would secure legislation in Alabama, 
Georgia and the Carolinas. 


In Illinois the factory laws prohibit the employment of 
children under fourteen, yet in the great stock yards, of which 
Chicago is so proud, there are hundreds of children far below 
that age. As our friend, A. M. Simons, has shown, conceal- 
ment is easy, certificates are easily obtained and so, for all 
practical purposes, the law is a dead letter. Read the state 
factory inspector’s description of the work these children have 
to do: 


“Some of these boys act as butchers, stitking sheep, lambs and 
swine; others cut the hide from the quivering flesh of freshly stunned 
cattle; still others sort entrails, pack meat and make the tin cans in 
which the goods are shipped. In several places a boy has been found 
at work at a dangerous machine. Because his father had been disabled 
by it, and his keeping the place pending recovery depended upon the 
boy’s doing the work-during the father’s absence.” 


Nor is it alone in the “yards” that child labor obtains. In 
the sweat shops, in the department stores, and, worse than all, 
perhaps, in the picture frame factories, it is common. I believe 
that Chicago manufactures more picture frames than any other 
city in the country—probably in the world. They are largely 
produced by child labor, hundreds of children, ranging from 
eleven or twelve years to sixteen, working ten hours a day un- 
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der horrible and: indescribable conditions. It is the same in Phil- 
adelphia, New York—everywhere, from one end of the country 
to the other. In Philadelphia there are the textile mills, the 
cigar factories of the American Cigar Company, and the great 
department stores, not to speak of the hundreds of poor little 
newsboys that, in common with every other great city, it pos- 
sesses. Statistics upon the subject are not very accessible and 
would be useless if they were. However this much is certain, 
that child labor is on the increase in Philadelphia and in Penn- 
sylvania generally. And this last is probably true of New 
York, where, Professor Felix Adler declares, conditions are 
“worse than in the South.” Here again the law prohibits the 
employment of children under fourteen, in certain industries, 
and under twelve elsewhere; but, as in other places, the law 
is not enforced as it ought to be, and nobody pretends that it 
is. In the great department stores children of less than twelve 
years of age are employed, working, in holiday times, as much 
as fourteen hours per day. But the most pitiful, and the most 
terrible, form of child labor is found in the tenement houses, 
where exposed to all kinds of contagious diseases, little child- 
ren are compelled to labor in order to help support the family. 
Even in the hottest weather hundreds of little ones in the 
tenements of this great metropolis work from early morn to 
midnight. There is, and under the circumstances can be, no 
statistical measure of the problem, but of its existence, or of 
its alarming extent, there can be no doubt. 


The effect of child labor upon the wages of adult workers 
is a serious consideration. Of course, the reason for child 
labor lies in its “cheapness,” and the inevetable consequence 
is the reduction of wages all round. Ill advised and short- 
sighted parents are sometimes befooled by the arguments of 
the capitalist, or his hirelings of the press, into opposing any 
attempt to do away with child labor on the ground, that the 
children’s wages help to support the family, yet the truth is 
that wherever child labor obtains it takes the united labor of 
the family to maintain the ordinary standard of comfort. Fool- 
ish people who cry out that Socialism would destroy the sanct- 
ity of family life, had better reflect that capitalism has already 
accomplished that by taking the wife to compete against the 
husband and the child against the parent. It is today that a 
man’s foes are of his own kin and household! 


These awful facts, and they might be indefinitely extended, 
betoken a condition that is truly apalling. This is the terrible 
fact : we are denying to the children of today, in ever increasing 
numbers, the right of childhood; we are debasing their bodies 
to an alarming extent; and we are denying them that mental 
equipment and training which alone can make them good and 
useful citizens. Could there be anything more dangerous, 
from the point of view of national pride than to stunt the bodies 
and minds of the children? Could there be anything more 
cruel, from the point of view of humane principle, than to crush 
hope and joy and love out of these little child lives? Could there 
be anything more foolish than to send the child into the factory 
to labor and the parent to look for work as we are doing today ? 
These are questions for the workers of this country to face in 
unflinching earnest. 


I say the workers advisedly, for this question, like every 
other social question, properly understood, is a class question, 
and appeals primarily to the worker as a worker. Let those 
who will, seek to deny the existence of class antagonism, here 
is proof enough for the man of unbiassed mind and average 
intellect. If we ask ourselves whose children are being crushed 
beneath the great capitalistic Juggernaut, the answer comes 
back to us: “ They are ours—the children of our loins.” And 
if we ask ourselves for whose gain are these our babes being 
debased physically, mentally and morally, the answer comes to 
us, born out of out inmost souls, “‘ Their degradation, and ours, 
is for the gain of the idle class that preys upon us.” 


Now the question inevitably arises, “ What must be done?” 
and to that question the Socialist makes no uncertain answer. 
In the first place the standard must be raised to sixteen years 


ONLY THE CHILD OF THE IDLER CAN PLAY. 


as a minimum, and certain kinds of employment, classified as 
“Dangerous ”’ should be positively forbidden. When the So- 
cialist Representatives in Massachusetts urged the adoption 
of sixteen as the minimum age they were but following the 
policy adopted by Socialists in all parts of the world. But, as 
we have seen, the mere enactment of laws will not avail. Laws 
are useless unless there are behind them the will and deter- 
mination, as well as the power, to enforce them. Under the 
present system with the capitalist class entrenched in the 
government, that enforcement is impossible. Every one knows 
that if the factory inspectors really tried to enforce the strict 
observance of the law, they would soon be called upon to vacate 
their positions. The factory inspector is too often the pliant 
tool of the employer as this excerpt from the New York 
Times report of the visit of the glass-blowers delegation to 
Governor Murphy shows: 


When an Inspector goes to the factory, the delegation declared, 
he first visits the office for from half an hour to an hour, and while 
he is there the children under legal age are smuggled out of the way 
and hustled out to play, and later are “docked” for the time lost. 

So we must elect men who will not only enact the laws we 
need, but, what is even more important, we must give the ad- 
ministration of the laws into the hands of those whose interest 
is our own—their strict enforcement. And where shall we find 
such men if not in.our own ranks; members of our own class? 
But when we have our laws, and they are duly enforced, that 
is not the end by any means. Laws, however well enforced, 
are only means to an end, not the end itself. Nothing is more 
common than to hear it said that the Socialist ideal is law backed 
by the policeman; and that in the Socialist regime there will be 
a rigid authority, resting finally upon force and crushing in- 
dividuality. We should be shortsighted indeed were this true. 
But we look farther than the statute; we go to the very cause 
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-of the evil and seek to remove it. Laws are only the agencies 
with which we hope to break down the citadels of the foe. We 
know that child labor only exists because through it the few 
are eriabled to exploit the many. The whole of the trouble 
springs. from that primary cause, the individual ownership and 
control of social necessities. 
Therefore, we seek to render 
that impossible. When there 
is no longer the incentive of 
private gain for one class, 
through the degradation of 
another, child labor will no 
longer shame and menace So- 
ciety. 
—— 

Socialism does not propose 
to encompass life—whether 
the life of society or of the 
individual—with legal enact- 
ments. So far as it proposes 
these, it is for the purpose of 
destroying Capitalist Society 
arid its institutions, but its 
ultimate object is rather to 
render such laws unneces- 
sary, by overthrowing private 
ownership and control and 
setting up social ownership 
and ‘control instead. And 
that also must be brought 
about by legi8lation, for there 
is no other way save that of 
violence—a way too terrible 
to contemplate. So that, 
finally, it all rests upon the 
vote. 


Witt You Vote. 


How 


FeLLow Worker, 


2 judge Not. 2 
By MARTHA ELEANOR ELKINS. 


Society, institutions, churches, and individuals are even ready 
to judge you, my brother and sister, but I do not. 

None but the gods can judge their fellows, and they zzll 
not; the imperfect have not the discernment for judging 
another. 

For have we not all been lacking in the qualities of life? 
Have we not been base, cowardly, timid, distrustful, sensual ? 
Have we not been vain, boastful, selfish, and covetous? 

Have we not wounded the heart that trusted us, and turned 
from those who loved us? Have we not been pharisaical and 
proudful of disdain and contempt? 

Thus have we all lacked the fulness of life, and courted 
death. None of us can throw one stone at another. 

Rather should we seek to enter into their experiences through 
our imaginations — know their struggles, cover their baseness, 
and thus identify our souls with theirs day by day. 

If we draw back from another impurity we prove ourselves 
impure; if we scorn another who cannot enjoy the things we 
enjoy, we show the venom of death within our own squl; if 
we seek revenge in any form, we know not the spirit of Christ ; 
if we return evil with evil, either individually or by sanctigning 
a government that does so, we multiply the existing evil within 
our own soul and in the whole world. 

Now, I know all men as brothers and all women as sisters. 

Whatever of good I have I share with them. 

Whatever of beauty I will express it to them. 

Whatever love comes into my heart shall be made manifest 
as life. : 

Whatever of truth I see shall be given freely. 

All life is the expression of Truth, Love, and Beauty; what- 
ever opposes these is death and chaos.. 

And the consummation — is it not 
glorified? 


God in Humanity 


j. William Lloyd: 


Brother of Carpenter and Thoreau. 


By LEONARD D. ABBOTT. 


On the outskirts of the New Jersey village of Westfield 
stands a little farm-house, looking out over fruitful fields and 
pleasant, rolling country. It is the home of J. William Lloyd, 
Poet and Communist. Lloyd is a quiet, gentle, thoughtful man. 
He never blows his own trumpet. He never brags or blusters. 
He very seldom argues with people. He simply puts out into 
the world, day by day, and week by week, and year by year, 
his thought of truth, with the calm serenity of the sower who 
sows his seed, trusting the future. He is a man who combines 
in a most convincing way the role of the theorist and of the 
man of action. The week-day visitor will find him hard. at 
work on the manual labor that his farm demands. “I never 
feel so sane, manly, right,’ he has recently said, “as when, 
stripped to my working skin, the blood of the earth on my 
hands, with rough weapons of work, I am beating my way 
through some rude conquest of physical toil. That is what 
Nature meant me for. To steer a plow I think infinitely more 
delightful than to drive a carriage. I could sing to see the 
fat earth curl away like a wave.” Yet Lloyd never allows the 
body to grow so weary that the brain loses its grip. He knows 
when to stop; and in the evening, or on rainy days, he 
writes his poetry and prose, and edits The Free Gomrade, a 
little eight-page monthly redolent with his personality and car- 
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rying the fine motto: “ The clear eye, the free brain, the red 
heart, the warm hand—Manhood in Comradeship.” 

In his forthcoming book, “The Natural Man,” Lloyd sketches 
a man “ whose inspiring thought is to live his life wholly in 
-his own way.” A poet and a scholar, this man, “ with a pas- 
‘sion for Nature and an artistic bids divided between the Indian 
and the Greek,” who lives alone in the forest, with his horses 
and dogs, who makes his own house, his own clothes, his own 

' food, his own manners, and “lives a life not only independent 
and simple, but picturesque and poetic, and as true to self as 
the exfoliation of a flower.” Such words as these express a 
large measure of the motive of Lloyd himself. They also record 
very vividly the spirit of Thoreau. Lloyd is akin to Thoreau 
in many respects. Like the New England thinker who made 
his home by Walden pond, Lloyd has chosen to live the free 
life in the quiet country-side, rather than the feverish life in 
great cities. As in the case of Thoreau, there are whole tracts 
in his life in which he too can say that he knows “ no friend so 
sweet as solitude.” But, unlike Thoreau, who was essentially 
a naturalist, Lloyd is a sociologist. Thoreau could speak at 
times as if he wished to repudiate the social obligation alto- 
gether, but Lloyd would have the world a vast comradeship. 
From Thoreau’s books we shduld hardly know that love and 
sex existed, while Lloyd’s concept of love-relations stands at the 
very center of his philosophy. 

If Lloyd has learned much from Thoreau, he has probably 
learned more from Walt Whitman and Edward Carpenter. 
One of the most striking of his “ Wind-Harp Songs” is 
dedicated to “ Mount Walt Whitman,” and its closing stanza 
runs: 


My 


Ah, cozy den! my own! 

When days are bleak and chill, 
nights are black, 

When storm-hounds prowl about 

And howl without, amid the wreck— 

Thou art my refuge, then, 

Thou and my pen. 

Alone, 

Or with some chosen friend 

Whose face talks more than tongue, 

To fill the place before the blaze 

That in the corner plays, 

The rocks among ot thy rude, ruddy 
hearth, 

Would mend a fate more dark than 
mine, 

And send with smoke and spark the 
demons blue 

Upwhirling thri the flue. 

And there my devils grin, 

And dance with hooféd feet, 

Their swart tails in the heat, 

And wink at every sin 

I may commit, E car 

And wave “Come in! come in! 

For joy of it 


and 


On shelf, above, 
My clock’s clear tick is like a friend’s 
Frank voice of worth, and. lends 

A charm of comradeship, 

And air of bustling, busy cheer, 

To pleasant hours that slip. 


Ah, Walt, Walt, poet of Nature, comrade of free men, 
Other poets have been Olympian, 
But you are Olympus itself. 

Lloyd has inherited Whitman’s breadth, but his word is more 
definite. He is in a special sense the brother of Edward 
Carpenter. Lloyd’s most vital book, “ Dawn Thought: A Vol- 
ume of Pantheistic Impressions and Glimpses of Larger Relig- 
ion,” has drawn a warm tribute from Carpenter. Both men 
are poets of revolt. Both are Free Communists, looking to- 
ward a social development through Collectivism into life with- 
out authority. 

Lloyd has also accepted the message of William Morris, and 
believes, as the English artist did, that the work a man does 
should be the expression of himself. He has made the room 
in which he dwells “a thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” 
It is as free and harmonious as his own character. Great 
boulders flank the fire-place. The spirit of the forests is here, 
—tan bark, wood-carving by Helena Born, stones and sticks. 
From the walls look down the faces of men who know,—Dar- 
win, Thoreau, Ruskin, Morris, Whitman, Burns, Markham, 
Crosby, Bucke. But another’s description is superfluous. for 
Lloyd himself has written the poem of his “den” . 

J. William Lloyd is brother of Thoreau, Whitman, Carpen- 
ter, Morris, but he is different from all. “‘I am no man’s 
disciple,” he declares, “ nor do I want anyone to be mine. If 
a man wanted to be my disciple, I would say to him: In your 
own soul is a seed which never has been or can be in any other 
soil. Find it, appreciate it, cultivate it; and when it shall have 
grown into a stately and fruitful tree after its own kind—and 
you have forgotten me in evolving it—you will be my disciple.” 


“Den.” 


When evening ends, 

And bones regret the labored day, 

And mental task offends, 

Upon my cushioned couch 

My lazy length to lay, I love, 

And, musing much, 

Let please the bizarre treasures that 
surround,— 

The home-made desk and chair, 

The fittings rude, 

Trophies from hill and wood, 

Bird-nest and stick and stone 

Odd fossils, found, 

Canes, clubs and crooks. 

Beloved books, 

A skull, 

Some bits of art and gifts of heart, 

Weapons uphung, 

Texts, pictures, 

Author-faces on the wall informed of 
strength, F 

Writings half-done, 

Or just begun, 

The little Aztec pitcher-beast, caiine, 

Gay colors flung, 

And Barye’s sculptured lion roaring 
ere he crouc’ 
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Editorial. 


“No injury can befall the people in own- 
ing and operating all industries for their own 
benefit and the abolition of special privileges 
granted to combinations of capital by legis- 
lators for private gain. Neither will the la- 
boring people suffer by indorsing those prin- 
ciples and voting for them as a unit. It is 
a fact which cannot be denied that the leaders 
of organized labor and the trust magnates 
and politicians are a unit in their efforts to 
prevent the working people from uniting for 
political action, which proves that a secret 
understanding, let it be for mercenary mot- 
ives or not, is in existence, and before the 
laboring people can become a real factor in 
the affairs of government they must unite 
for political action and weed out those so- 
called leaders who use organized labor to ad- 
vance them to political appointments and ac- 
quire praise from the exploiting classes for 
their ultra-conservatism in bartering away 
the rights of the working man on boards of 
arbitration. By adopting intelligent methods 
along political lines and advocating their 
adoption with dignity and earnestness we will 
draw the honest, thinking people to our sup- 
port, because it will prove to them that at 
last the laboring people have awakened to 
a realization of the true methods which will 
insure peace and prosperity to all the people, 
and the overthrow of the present system of 
monopoly.”—President Edward Boyce to the 
Annual Convention of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. 

No more important event, and certainly 
none of greater encouragement to the So- 
cialist, has occurred in recent years than the 
ventions recently held in Denver, Colorado. 
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unanimous decision of the three labor Con- 
That three organizations such as the Western 
Labor Union (or “ American Labor Union,” 
as it will henceforth be known), the Western 
Federation of Miners, and the United Asso- 
ciation of Hotel and Restaurant Employees, 
all three meeting in the same city and in the 
same week, should, with such practical un- 
animity and enthiisiasm, take such an uncom- 
promising stand, is surely a sign and a token 
of the harvest of our labors so long hoped 
for. It is an epoch-making event in Amer- 
ican Socialist history, and, let us hope, marks 
the beginning of the end of that puerile form 
of labor organization which is implied by the 
somewhat cynical phrase ‘ ‘pure and simple- 
dom”; a form of organization that is re- 
markable mainly for the persistence with 
which it hands over its strongest weapons 
to the enemy. 


In view of the frequent manifestations of 
the fact that the main strength of the Cap- 
italist class lies in its control of the political 
arid governmental machinery of the land, it 
is difficult to conceive a more foolish or 
disastrous policy than that expressed in the 
cry of “No politics in the Union”; and that 
the spirit of that cry should have found ac- 
tual embodiment in the Constitutions and By- 
Laws of many labor organizations is suf- 
ficient and lamentable proof of the fact that 
the members of such unions have never 
learned the meaning, or the purpose, of or- 
ganization. Menaced, as we are, at every 
point, by the political power of the enemy, 
what else remains for us save continued de- 
feat and permanent subjection? The Courts 
of Justice are suborned to the interest of the 
capitalist; the policeman and the soldier are 
his to do his bidding. And the tragedy lies 
in the fact it is we ourselves that place these 
terrible weapons of our own forging in his 
hands. 

All this is, of course, trite and common- 
place enough, but it cannot be too often re- 
peated. Think of Pennsylvania and what the 
anthracite miners who are now on strike 
might have done, had they been conscious of 
and true to their own interests. Had they 
carried the strike into the ballot box, con- 
sciously and intelligently, not all the powers 
of Capitalist Society could have defeated 
them. If instead of accepting the Quay “ma- 
chine,” the workers had taken firm and in- 
telligent hold of the legislative and admin- 
istrative business of the State, no Governor 
Stone would have worked overtime to swear 
in special coal police; the history of the strike 
would not have to be recorded in chapters 
of suffering and hunger, and its victorious 
ending would be practically certain from the 
first. 

Of course, the policy of “No politics in 
the Union” is not logically adhered to. In- 
deed, it would be impossible to adhere to it. 
The very conditions by which we are con- 
fronted impose the imperative necessity of 
some kind of political action. And what a 
kind! Realizing the need of certain legis- 
lation for the advancement of labor interests, 
and of opposing certain other legislative pro- 
posals that menace and endanger those inter- 
ests, the unions, instead of making it part of 
their policy to elect their own men to do 
these things, steadfastly discourage and even 
denounce the very idea; and then, when the 
enerries of Labor have been elected by the 
votes of Labor, they appoint a Legislative 
Committee, whose business is to “ Lobby ” on 
behalf of organized labor. This lobbying 
committee humbly prostrates itself and begs 
end retitions Congress or this or that State 
Legislature, to do for the unions what they 
already have declined to do for themselves! 
Nothing more ridiculous can well be imag- 
ined than this sight of organized labor seek- 


ing favors at the hands of its foes. That 
some of these foes, like, for instance, the 
arch-foe, Marcus Hanna, profess to 


friends, matters not. What really matters is 
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that President Gompers and his associates 
are so supinely foolish as to accept their 
words in spite of their many hostile acts. 
And if any exception is taken to' our calling 
President Gompers and his friends “ foolish,” 
we reply that only a more odious word is 
possible. 


And how does this “lobbying,” this pros- 
titution of the labor movement, result? Let 
us, judge the policy by its fruits. No one, 
we imagine, not even Mr. Gompers himself— 
and his imagination in some things is ad- 
mittedly large—will claim that it has been 
remarkably successful. His report to the 
Scranton Eiavetor last year might be sum- 
med up in the one word, “ FAILURE,” and 
there is little hope for any better record at 
New Orleans. The twenty-four page report 
of the Legislative Committee, in the June 
Federationist, dealing with the Chinese Ex- 
clusion measure, is a dreary record of failure 
that should shame every trades unionist in 
the land. The unions are “in politics”’ now, 
but, alas! in fool politics—slave politics. The 
work of Socialists lies in trying to get them to 
adopt the saner policy of honest and: straight- 
forward political action, always aiming at 
the elimination of the exploiter and the owner- 
ship of the labor-product of the world by 
the workers instead of the idlers. In a word, 
Socialism must be the consciously-aimed-at 
goal of all our organization, for by it alone 
can our class be made free. This, above all 
else, is important. Merely electing men who 
are themselves workers, will not avail, unless 
they know what we need and strive for noth- 
ing less. It is just as well to send a Capital- 
ist to Congress as a “ worker with a Cap- 
italist mind.” As well have Marcus Hanna 
in Congress as President Gompers. 


The weighty and ‘wise words of Edward 
Boyce, at the head of this article, admitably 
summarize the lesson which the trade unions 
must learn. Either Socialism of extinction, 
that is the position. Unlike some of our con- 
temporaries, we do not qualify our approval 
of the declared policy of the American Labor 
Union. The struggle between the forces of 
Progress and the forces of Reaction was in- 
evitable, and we do not fear the issue. 


Comrades of the Socialist Party, this ac- 
tion of our comrades in the Rocky Mountain 
States. is, for us, full of inspiration and en- 
couragement. Everywhere it should inspire 
us to further endeavor and sacrifice. Never 
were prospects brighter than to-day, or the 
opportunities of propaganda greater. From 
far and near, in the East as well as in the 
West, word comes that the trade unions are 
asking for our speakers. Sickened by long 
deferred hopes they turn to Socialism as the 
only remedy for industrial ills. Shall we not 
rise to the height of our responsibilities, and 
work as never before for the cause? Whether 
our powers be great or small, Socialism de- 
mands them. And let us not forget that, in 
the words of Lowell 


“The smallest effort is not lost; 
Each wavelet on the ocean tost 
Aids in the ebb-tide and the flow; 
Each struggle lessens human woe.” 
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How I Became a Socialist. 


IV. 


By PETER E. 


I know that my answer to this will not be wholly cor- 
rect. I believe that the majority of Socialists “ growed ” like 
Topsy and “ growed” most when they knew least about what 
was happening to them; that very few Socialists, indeed, can 
tell when, and altogether why, they became Socialists. 

In these earlier days of our movement the personal element 
in Socialistic dynamics plays a larger part than ever it will 
play hereafter. Our cause is now somewhat a Noah’s ark, 
chuck full of energetic, high-strung agitators and soulful non- 
contents, who came in because they were the very choicest 
among kickers. In this period of intellectual kicking, the indi- 
vidual quality which predominates in all war is very much to 
be reckoned with, as well among our own as in the ranks of the 
enemy. Why we are here, is therefore a good thing and a nat- 
ural thing to talk about as we 
sit around the camp-fires in 
the bivouac. Other comrades 
may be also helped in this 
reminiscent way by a fellow 
experience, and thus these 
biographies may be a weav- 
ing into one rope of many 
separate strands; a sociable 
and a helpful thing to do. 

The one right and truly ef- 
ficient personal reason for be- 
ing a revolutionary Socialist 
I cannot give, because I was 
physically never fit for the 
labor market, and therefore, 
though a partner in the pov- 
erty, I was not a partner in 
the crushing toil of the prole- 
tarian. As a surplus body 
capitalism has heretofore 
managed to dispose of me 
out of its way; but as a sur- 
plus mind I am not so easily 
disposed of; I am part of that 
product which despotism can- 
not dispose of,—I am part of 
the revolution. 

One of the spasms of dis- 

content from the old French 
revolution, which reached 
from the heart to the extrem- 
ities of Europe, came even 
over to Ireland, and there 
passed into history as ‘“ The 
Rebellion of ’98.” A unique 
rebellion it was, for Ireland, an eclectic and parliamentary af- 
fair, organized and led by a little band of men who were neither 
celts nor haters of England for Roman catholicity’s sdke; but 
mere parliamentary liberationists—the day dream of that time. 
Among this band, known as ‘“ The United Irishmen,” with 
Fitzgerald, Grattan, Emmet, Napper, Tandy, Plunket, Burke, 
etc., stood one Peter Burrowes, a familiar name to readers of 
that uprising. The bar sinister may have deprived me of the 
social rank pertaining to the name; but it has not deprived me 
of the distinction of being a natural born rebel—and one des- 
tined to take part in a deeper and truer movement than that 
which terminated at Vinegar Hill. 

So far as I can judge now, my way into this revolt was 
directed by propertyism itself, as it struck me in a little yacht- 
ing town containing many aristocrats and very many wretch- 
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BURROWES. 


edly poor people, among whom there and elsewhere I spent 
all my early years. I have tramped the highways of England, 
with the fearful desolation of a homeless and friendless lad in 
my heart. I have walked for many a hundred miles, with the 
dirge of the telegraph wires as my company; and my only 
friends everywhere were the workers. I have thus grown a 
laboring man’s brain. My Socialism is labor’s struggle for 
the powers of government. I would as soon be a faith-healer 
as a Socialist who aims at less than such a revolution. 

In childhood I saw, from day to day, only the shiftfulness of 
a poor laboring man’s home; the conflict of the dole of wages 
which never grew, facing all other demands which ever grew. 
This was the sad monotone of my earliest years; while outside 
of our little home, and all around, were obtrusive evidences 
of the abundance, profligacy 
and wantonness of another 
class concerning whose pri- 
vate lives too much was 
known by us to honor them. 

It was also in a country 
and town where stern author- 
ity was exercised over the 
childhood of the poor; where 
the brutal instincts of private 
property had full sway; and 
where gentlemen magistrates 
and priests consented to the 
public whipping of mere chil- 
dren for the stealing (as it 
was called) of a few apples. 
Where the schools, whether 
conducted by private teach- 
ers or monks, were places of 
violence in which the teach- 
ers, holy and unholy, brutally 
assaulted the children with 


sticks, according to Solo- 
mon’s appointed method of 
education, 


This system of brute con- 
trol, as in Russia, produced 
many men of violence, and 
Fenianism drew several of its 
noted desperadoes from that 
place. But I, being of feeble 
frame, and afflicted with 
partial blindness, did all my 
resentment and revolt inside 
an angered spirit and a busy 
brain. 

The years between fifteen and forty-five, as so many step- 
ping-stones of mine to Socialism, I summarize thus: 

I was of that temperament which makes men religious, and 
as the section of civilization through which I moved permitted 
me to know little more than religious things, or very immoral 
things, I physically choose the religious alternative because 
physically I was not strong enough, and was too timid, to be- 
come a sinner with anything like honors. This is my present 
explanation; it was not, of course, my conscious reason then 
for choosing the gentler way. 

If I were to use religious phraseology now concerning that 
time, I would thank God that I was so very much inclined 
toward religion as to change my religion nine times. Roman- 
ist, Episcopalian, Darbyite, Salvationist, Methodist, Unitarian, © 
Swedenborgian, Congregationalist, Presbyterian, and while in 
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Egypt I was very much inclined to become a Mohammedan. 
The later changes being all made in a heated desire for doing 
better; and I declare that I am thankful there are so many 
religions to choose from, and regret the wretched consistency 
that keeps people from availing themselves more freely of that 
liberty; yet even this must be qualified by the confession that 
I found very little practical difference between them after the 
changes were made. The chief good, in fact, derived to me 
was the courage which led to such changes, and that the tol- 
erant temper of an averaging man, who had learned to look 
at man in the lump, was thus begotten in my mind. Psycho- 
logically, I consider this last to have been my introductive 
reason into Socialism. I had learned to move about with some 
freedom within the narrow limits assigned to me by the intel- 
lect rulers of my time. 

I sometimes lent a chair to the speakers of the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation when they came down Bermondsey way in 
London: I did not quite understand them, but it was a kick, 
and I respected a kick and resolved to read up Socialism some 
day when I had time. : 

The time hardly ever came; my sight prevented the reading- 
habit, and I went on thinking. By the aid of “the Socialism 
that was in the air” in the early eighties in New York I did 
some jerky thinking on the subject—about all, I fear, that I 
am doing now. 
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But I should say that to the patient, generous and obstinate 
enthusiasm of Comrade Matchett, more than to any other single 
influence, I owe my entire consecration to Socialism. 


Until the economic forces, by their own development, bring 
the hour when capitalism is no longer possible, I feel that I 
can confidently appeal to the middle class as well as our own; 
because they, and all of us, are growing a community con- 
science which compels men to see and condemn the socially 
wrong. This is a great moral dynamic inheritance of the race, 
and this is my court of appeal. I believe it will compel multi- 
tudes even against their own interest to help us. 


To me also has come with much force this conviction, that 
the really universal passion of mankind is to please. And 
though many perverse and evil things have been done to win 
the approval or admiration of our fellows, yet along the So- 
cialist lines of the future this passion will work wonders for 
mankind. 


The social conception of history, in fellowship or in struggle, 
has reduced all minor historical classes to the two ultimate 
major classes, capital and labor. I have bound myself to this 
pillar of labor to stand or fall as a person. When the battle 
is all over, humanity will begin to breathe, and I, in some sort 
of way, expect to breathe with it forever. 
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A Vote that was Lost. i 


By MAY WALDEN KERR. 


Georgiana was a Socialist. She hadn’t always been one, for 
Socialism is a comparatively new thing in this country. Then, 
again, her father, who had always been a Republican, had 
looked upon Socialists and Anarchists as one and the same 
thing and considered them the off-scourings of creation, whom 
the Lord Almighty in one of his unaccountable fits of myste- 
rious benevolence had allowed to propagate in order to upset 
things and harass the Republicans and the Democrats, which 
aforesaid parties could have run things to suit themselves with- 
out these “ rag-tag and bob-tails ” as he contemptuously called 
them. 

But Georgiana’s father, Mr. Brown, had the misfortune to 
be a retail grocer, and, in the march of events from competition 
to monopoly, had been “ squeezed” to the extent that there 
was not enough business left upon which to raise his growing 
family without much exertion on their part, so it happened 
that Georgiana was obliged to quit high school and go to work. 
It was no easy task for the girl to humble her pride and face 
her “chums” at their little parties, after having waited upon 
them at the lace counter in one of the department stores where 
she ee obliged to report at a quarter of eight six days in the 
week. 

So in order to avoid their slights and unthinking remarks, 
and the side glances they bestowed upon her “best” gown 
which steadily increased in shabbiness, she gave up going and 
cultivated the friendship of the other shop-girls. 

One of the older women in the store invited several of the 
girls to go with her one evening to a meeting to hear a Socialist 
speaker, and Georgiana was one of those who accepted the invi- 
tation. At this meeting she found out that “ there were others ” 
beside Republicans and Democrats. That some of the “ others ”” 
were called Socialists and that their mission was to help the 
working class. She was told that she was working hard to 
make profits for the owners of the store where she worked and 
that they got the benefit of it, while she got barely enough to 
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live on. She knew this already, for she 
had seen a daughter of one ot the 
proprietors—a young lady her own age 
—being driven about in a handsome 
turnout, and she had paused to look 
after her long enough to wonder bit- 
terly why she, Georgiana, could not 
have the same privilege. May Wattend Keene: 

Georgiana gathered enough from the meeting to make her 
decide that she was a Socialist and had been one for a good 
while without knowing it, so she gave in her name, subscribed 
for a party paper which she was told she must support if she 
meant business, and attended the meetings regularly thereafter. 
She spent all of her spare time in reading the pamphlets and 
papers which she borrowed when she couldn’t buy, and before 
long she was pronounced a “clear cut scientific Socialist 
by the men who kept up the meetings. 


Fortune favored Georgiana, and three years later found her 
in a better position, as office girl in a photographer’s studio. 
Her pay was not much better, but her work-day was shortened 
by fifteen minutes, and the task was lighter and pleasautter. 

In this studio there was employed a young man, Jack 
Brandon, who had seen better days. His father, always in 
comfortable circumstances, had made a fortune or two on the 
Board of Trade, but in one final unlucky turn had lost every- 
thing. Fortunately, Jack had received his education, which 
had been of the best, and as he had worked at photography for 
years as a pastime and did not find work as an amateur, he 
naturally turned toward that in pursuit of a living. 

The turn of the family’s fortune had necessarily made Jack 
a little thoughtful, and his spare time had been given to the 
study of social problems, so that he had reached the stage 
usually called Socialism by people who know it only from 
newspaper reading. 
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Georgiana had not been long in the employ of the photo- 
grapher before she and Jack found out that they took the same 
view of many subjects. ; 

They agreed that the wage system was all wrong, that the 
things needful to make and distribute what we eat, drink and 
wear should belong to all of the people collectively. They 
agreed that the only way in which the people could get these 
things was by voting. But at this point the agreement ceased. 

Georgiana was so ardent a Socialist that she wore a button 
whenever she attended the meetings, and she grieved that she 
couldn’t wear it at her work. But she didn’t dare to do it for 
fear of.a discharge. The photographer had kept a picture of 
McKinley draped for six weeks and Georgiana had taken her 
“cue” therefrom. 

Jack had needed no urging to attend the Socialist meetings 
when he found out where Georgiana went, but he made fun of 
the button and proudly stated that he was “a free man” and 
did not mean to be*bound to any party. He avowed himself a 
Socialist and, at the age of twenty-three, had cast his first 
presidential vote for Debs. He meant to vote to better the 
working classes, he said, but if he took a notion to vote for 
municipal ownership or any like measure, and the Socialists 
_ wouldn’t favor it as a party, he wouldn’t vote with the party 

on that question. 

Frequent and long were the discussions which he and Geor- 
giana had over this point. They began talking about it six 
months before election, though it is not to be understood that 
they talked of it continuously, for there were more tender sub- 
jects which seemed to crop up naturally during the walk from 
the Socialist Hall to Georgiana’s home. 

On one especially bright moonlight night in January Jack 
found it positively necessary for Georgiana’s health to keep her 
hands warm after they had passed the busiest streets, and the 
next morning he found himself rewarded bv a brighter sparkle . 
in Georgiana’s eyes and a healthier color in her cheeks—which, 
however, might have been a fleeting blush at the morning’s 
hearty greeting. 

The weeks flew by, and Jack’s little attentions increased, 
while Georgiana’s attitude toward him was more confiding, 
until one morning the office force with nods and winks called 
each other’s attention to a tiny twisted circlet of gold which 
twinkled on the third finger of Georgiana’s left hand: 

Jack groaned inwardly when he thought of the fine diamond 
he might have given to plight his troth if “the old man,” as 
he irreverently styled his father, hadn’t “ busted.” But he 
worked with more energy than ever, determined to win a 

higher place in the business and provide a home for “ the 
dearest little girl in the world,” as he called Georgiana in his 
thoughts. 

Things went on in a most delightful way for these young 
people, and Jack had gotten into the habit of spending his even- 
ings at the home of the Browns, and Georgiana had gotten into 
the habit of expecting him. 

The evening before election, Jack called as usual, and after 
the first half hour spent in greetings after a separation of an 
eternity three hours long, Jack’ remarked, “ To-morrow’s elec- 
tion day; I mustn’t forget to go and vote, so remember that 
I will be an hour later getting down to the office to-morrow 
morning.” 

Georgiana looked up in surprise. She knew there was no 
Sogjalist nominee on the ticket in Jack’s ward. ‘“ You don’t 
mean that you are going to vote to-morrow, Jack?” 

“Certainly I’m going to vote. You don’t suppose that I 
mean to let the chance go by of voting for municipal owner- 
ship? Why, I wouldn’t let one of those gray wolves get in 
for anything if my vote will help to keep him out!” 

“ But, Jack, that won’t be voting the Socialist ticket,” said 
Georgiana remonstratingly. 


“ What do I care for that? Don’t you suppose that I can 
vote for an alderman who represents my views, even if he isn’t 
a Socialist?” 

“Not if he is on one of the old party tickets,” Georgiana 
replied with considerable spirit. 

“ Ah! where’s the common sense in that sort of thing?” re- 
torted Jack. 

“Jack Brandon, you don’t mean to say that you would go 
to the polls wearing a Socialist button and vote another party’s 
ticket,” demanded Georgiana excitedly. Jack had been boldly 
wearing a button for many weeks which Georgiana had pinned 
on his coat one evening, and he would not take it off because 
she had put it there. 


“Bah, Georgie! ”—Jack was getting excited now. “ What 
difference does that make? It’s your button anyhow! Let So- 
cialism go to the dogs if that is what it is! I’m not going to 
give away my manhood.” 

Georgiana felt as if the earth were rapidly slipping away 
from her, but she made a mental grasp at the situation and, 
keeping control of herself, replied: ‘“‘ But I don’t think it would 
be honorable for you to vote any other ticket, after having. 
pledged yourself to vote only for the Socialist party ticket.” 

“When did I pledge that?” demanded Jack. 

“When you signed your application for membership; didn’t 
you read it?” 

“Ts that what it says? Well, I’ll be blanked!” 

“ Yes, that is what it says, and I don’t think you will be doing 
right if you go there and vote to-morrow. It will displease me 
very much.” 

“What! Look at my eyes and say that again.” 

Georgiana looked straight into Jack’s eyes and repeated, “ It 
will displease me very much if you go and vote that ticket to- 
morrow. Now, can I say it any more emphatically?” 

Her voice was firm, and Jack saw that she was terribly in 
earnest. He was a manly fellow, and as she turned from him 
he sprang toward her. “ See here, little girl, give-me a kiss, 
now listen—I’ll not go near the polls to-morrow! Don’t you 
know that I’ll do anything on earth that you want me to? 
I’d give you the last drop of blood in my body if by doing it I 
could please you! I’m glad to wear your colors, girlie, and 
I’ll do anything that you want me to. But I can’t change my 
ideas on the matter, and I won’t deceive you by saying they are 
changed.” 

“: Now, see here, Jack,’’ said Georgiana gently, putting a hand 
on each side of his face and holding his gaze steadily, “ I don’t 
want you to do this just to please me. I ought not to have 
said what I did. I want you to go and vote if you think it 
best. I want you.to stick to your principles, and not to things 
just because I shall be displeased. Now, you will go and vote, 
won't you?” 

“No, I won't,” he said emphatically. “ You’re a great girl. 
You are never satisfied. You’ve just the thing you wanted, 
and now you won't have it,” amd he smiled and tweaked her ear 
playfully. 

“ But, Jack,” she protested, “ while I know I am right in this 
matter, and that it wouldn’t be honorable for you to vote an- 
other ticket when you are a Socialist, I don’t want you to do 
this way just to please me.” 

“Don’t you know that the greatest pleasure in my life is to 
please you, and that I will do anything for you that you would 
do for yourself if you could? ” 

“Yes, I know it, Jack,” she answered, pleased. but not sat- 
isfied. 

Jack didn’t cast a vote, and the “gray wolf” was beaten 
without it, and municipal ownership carried, so both were 
satisfied. 

But who was right, Georgiana or Jack? 
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Lines to a Benevolent Rich Man, who is held in High Estimation 


Half past nine, rain or shine, 

All the wealthy babies dine; 

Lunch at noon and piece at three, 
In the evening sleepy téa. 


Little children of the poor— 
Their meal-times are not so sure. 
And there’s many a wee baby 
That will die to-morrow maybe. 


Some will starve, and one I guess 
Will be buried in its dress, 
Which is thin and will not warm 
Back to life the little form. 


They are poor, but I am sure 
You, with your fine furniture, 
Are not happy in your hearts, 

You who have all your deserts. 


While your rosy children eat, 
Many babies have no meat; 
You are not to blame, you say; 
But you voted yesterday. 


You have given alms, but then, . 
These, sir, are your fellow men; 
By what right have you so much 
That you own the cripple’s crutch? 


How came all in thy possession ? 

Dost thou charge the man admission 
To his home, who made thee rich? 
How canst thou make women stitch 


In thy shops from dark till dark, 
And deprive them of their work ? 
They have little ones to feed; 


And the clothes they make they need. 


for his Public Spirit. 


By PAUL SHIVELL. 


And have you and your good wife 
Lived so lovable a life 

That the Lord has blest you more 
Than he has the simple poor? 


Few the comforts they can buy: 
Food is scarce and fuel high. 

Close they watch each golden cent, 
You, you know, must have your rent. 


You who eat and drink and sleep 
With their money which you keep,— 
If they spend for drink when tired, 
You are not to be admired. 


Every crime the poor commit, 
Thou hast thy cold share in it; 
Thou shouldst slow be to condemn, 
Who withholdest life from them. 


Tell me, plainly, how it is— 
Surely, what man earns, is his. 
Were you sent to be a judge 
Over men that toil and trudge? 


What a fine house you live in! 
Back in alleys, where I’ve been, 

I was told you owned those hovels, 
Where I saw the picks and shovels. 


There I found a mother dying; 
Men were sad,, and children crying; 
And I prayed for them and you; 
Tne sick woman asked me to. 


And I asked, when she was dead, 


‘ If the children had been fed. 


Sir, I will not say to you 
What they said, but it was true. 


Was the difference so wide 
Between those at her bedside 

And the children that I see 
Looking from your palace at me? 


King Edward (remembering his decimated army, famine-stricken India and the dead in South .Africa): 
“T like the coronation, John, but I don’t like the train-bearers.’’ 
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In Belgium the activity of the Socialist movement always 
centers in the Maison du Peuple. No matter whether in the 
modest set of rooms of the poor county districts, or in the great 
buildings one. finds in the large cities, such as the Vooruit, in 
Ghent, or the Maison du Peuple, in Brussels, all the work of 
the party seems to be focussed there. In the recent suffrage 
agitation the Maison du Peuple of Brussels played a prominent 
part, and a brief account of the institution may be of interest 
to our readers. 


The Socialist movement in Belgium is largely dependent 
for its finances upon its excellently managed co-operative 
enterprises. The Belgian comrades have carried the co- 
operative movement far ahead of the standard attained in 
England, its home. While in England the cry is for “ Div- 
idends ” for the individual, in Belgium these dividends go to 
the party organization, at least in large part. How rapidly the 
movement grows may be gauged from the fact that the com- 
rades in Brussels commenced in 1880 with a total capital of 
about $120 and a total membership of 88 families. The first 
meetings were held in a cellar and the first effort at co-oper- 
ative production was in the baking of bread. By rg00 the 
business in that direction had so grown that the year’s output 
amounted to 4,994,850 loaves, of which about twenty-two 
thousand were distributed gratiutously amongst the families 
of sick members. 


By 1898 the members began to realize the imperative neces- 
sity of obtaining suitable central premises of their own, and 
a decision was soon made. The work of designing the build- 
ing was entrusted to M. Victor Horta, the rmhost conspicuous 
of the brilliant group of Belgian architects, who acknowledge 
William Morris as master and have introduced the spirit of 
his teaching into their work. That the choice of architect was 
a good one is evidenced by the fact that the Maison du Peuple 
is today acknowledged to be one of the most notable examples 
of modern architecture.in Europe. Even stich a critic as M. 
Octave Maus of the Libre Esthétique has called it “a master- 
piece of national architecture, at once powerful, calm and 
harmonious.” The same critic, in an account of M. Horta’s 
work, said of the Maison du Peuple: “ In spite of the difficul- 
ties presented to the architect by the slope of the ground and 
by the multiplicity of purposes which this people’s club was to 
serve, the result is a complete success. Containing, as it does 
a hall capable of accomodating three thousand spectators, this 
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edifice, unique in Europe, is the finest and most daring tri- 
umph of modern architecture.” 

It is said that someone asked M. Victor Horta if he in- 
tended to have the words “ Maison du Peuple” carved on the 
facade of the building. His reply was expressive: ‘‘ Do 
you write ‘Church’ on the buildings that express your: re- 
ligious aspirations?” he asked. ““ No, you build them so 
beautifully and so expressively that they interpret to all 
comers the meaning of the edifice; and in the same way I 
hope to work out my design for the People’s Home, that all 
may understand and read the symbol aright, and that the 
people, when they come across it, may recognize it at once 
as being the expression of their joys and needs.” 

So the Maison du Peuple stands as an expression of the 
Life Beautiful as it shall be, springing from the common labor 
and life and love of the people themselves. And never was 
Art called to a nobler task than to give a form of outward 
beauty to an ideal so eternally grand. ese 


LARGE HALL OF THE ‘MAISON DU PEUPLE." 
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News from 


Nowhere. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


(Continued.) 


CHAPTER X. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWER6. 


“Well,” said the old man, shifting in his chair, “ you must 
get on with your questions, Guest; I have been some time 
answering this first one.” 

Said I: “I want an extra word or two about your ideas of 
education; although I gathered from Dick that you let your 
children run wild and didn’t teach them anything; and, in 
short, that you have so refined your education that now you 
have none. ; 

“Then you gathered left-handed,” quoth he. “ But, of 
course, I understand your point of view about education, 
which is that of times past, when ‘the struggle for life,’ as 
men used to phrase it (7. c., the struggle for a slave’s rations 
on one side, and for a bouncing share of the slaveholder’s 


privilege on the other), pinched ‘education’ for most people 


into a niggardly dole of not very accurate information; some- 
thing to be swallowed by the beginner in the art of living 
whether he liked it or not, and was hungry for it or not; and 
which had been chewed and digested over and over again by 
people who didn’t care about it, in order to serve it out to other 
people who didn’t care about it. 


I stopped the old man’s rising wrath by a laugh, and said: 
“Well, you were not taught that way, at any rate, so you may 
let your anger run off a little.” 


“True, true,” said he, smiling. ‘I thank you for correcting 
my ill-temper: I always fancy myself as living in any period 
of which we may be speaking. But, however, to put it in a 
cooler way: you expected 'to see children thrust into schools 
when they reached an age conventionally supposed to be the 
due age, whatever their varying faculties and dispositions 
might be, and when there, with like disregard to facts, to be 
subjected to a certain conventional course of ‘learning.’ My 
friend, can’t you see that such a proceeding means ignoring 
the fact of growth, badily and mental? No one could come 
out of such a mill uninjured: and those only would avoid 
being crushed by it who woypld have the spirit of rebellion 
strong in them. Fortunately most children have had that 2' 
all times, or I do not know that we should ever have reached 
our present position. Now you see what it all comes to. In 
the old times all this was the result of poverty. In the nine- 
teenth century, society was so miserably poor, owing to the 
systematized robbery on which it was founded, that real edu- 
cation was impossible for anvbody. The whole theory of 
their so-called education was that it was necessary to shove 
a little information into a child, even if it were by means of 
torture, and accompanied by twaddle which it was well known 
was of no use, or else he would lack information lifelong: the 
hurry of poverty forbade anvthing else. All this is past; 
we are no longer hurried, and the information lies ready to 
each one’s hand when his own inclinations impel him to seek 
it. In this as in other matters we have become wealthy: we 
can afford ourselves time to grow.” 

“Yes,” said I, “but suppose the child, vouth, man, never 
wants the information, never grows in the direction vou might 
hope him to do; suppose, for instance, he obiects to learning 
arithmetics or mathematics; vou can’t force him when he is 
grown; can’t you force him while he is growing, and cught’nt 
you to do so? 

“ Well,” said he, “ were you forced to learn arithmetic and 
mathematics? ” 

“A little,” said I. 


“ And how old are you now?” 

“ Say fifty-six,” said I. 

“ And how much arithmetic and mathematics do you know 
now?” quoth the old man, smiling rather mockingly, 

Said I: ‘“‘ None whatever, I,am sorry to say.” 

Hammond laughed quietly, but made no other comment on 
my admission, and I dropped the subject of education, per- 
ceiving him to be hopeless on that side. 

I thought a little, and said: “ You were speaking just now 
of households: that sounded to me a little like the customs of 
past times; I should have thought you would have lived more 
in public.” 

“ Phalangsteries, eh?” said he. “Well, we live as we 
like, and we like to live as a rule with certain house-mates 
that we have got used to. Remember, again, that poverty 
is extinct, and that the Fourierist phalangsteries and all their 
kind, as was but natural at the time, implied nothing but 
a refuge from mere destitution. Such a way of life as that, 
could only have been conceived of by people surrounded by the 
worst form of poverty. But you must understand therewith, 
that though separate households are the rule amongst us, 
and though they differ in their habits more or less, yet no door 
is shut to any good-tempered person who is content to live as 
the other housemates do; only of course it would be unrea- 
sonable for one man to drop into a household and bid the folk 
of it to alter their habits to please him, since he can go else- 
where and live as he pleases. However, I need not say much 
about all this, as you are going up the river with Dick, and 
will find out for yourself by experience how these matters 
are managed.” ; : 

After a pause, I said: “‘ Your big towns, now; how about 
them? London, which—which I have read about as the mod- 
ern Babylon of civilization, seems to have disappeared.” 


“Well, well,” said old Hammond, “perhaps after all it 
is more like ancient Babylon now than the ‘modern Baby 
lon’ of the nineteenth century was. But let that pass. After 
all, there is a good deal of population in places between here 
and Hammersmith; nor have you seen the most populous part 
of the town yet.” 

“ Tell me, then,” said I, “ how is it towards the east?” 

Said he: “ Time was when if you mounted a good horse 
and rode straight away from my door here at a round trot for 
an hour and a half, you would still be in the thick of Lon- 
don, and the greater part of that would be ‘slums,’ as they 
were called; that is to say, places of torture for innocent 
men and women; or worse, stews for rearing and breeding 
men and women in such degradation that that torture should 
seem to them mere ordinary and natural life.” 

“T know, ‘I know,” I said, rather impatiently. “ That 
was what was; iell me something of what is. Is any of that 
left?” 

“Not an inch,” said he; “but some memory of it abides 
with us, and I am glad of it. Once a year, on May-day, we 
hold a solemn feast in those easterly communes of London 
to commemorate The Clearing of Misery, as it is called. On 
that day we have music and dancing, and merry games and 
happy feasting on the site of some of the worst of the old 
slums, the traditional memory of which we have kept. On 
that occasion the custom is for the prettiest girls to sing 
some of the old revolutionary songs, and those which were 
the groans of the discontent, once so hopeless,-on the very 
spots where those terrible crimes of class-murder were com- 
mitted day by day for so many years. To a man like me, who 
have studied the past so diligently, it is a curious and touch- 
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ing sight to see some beautiful girl, daintily clad, and crowned 
with flowers from the neighboring meadows, standing amongst 
the happy people, on some mound where of old time stood 
the wretched apology for a house, a den in which men and 
women lived packed amongst the filth like pilchards in-a 
cask; lived in such a way that they could only have endured it, 
as I said just now, by being degraded out, of humanity— 
to hear the terrible words of threatening and lamentation 
coming from her sweet and beautiful lips, and she unconscious 
of their ‘real meaning: to hear her, for instance, singing 
Hood’s Song of the Shirt, and to think that all the time she 
does not understand what it is all about—a tragedy grown 
inconceivable to her and her listeners. Think of that, if you 
can, and of how glorious life is grown!” 

. “Indeed,” said I, “ it is difficult for me to think of it.” 

And I sat watching how his eyes glittered, and haw the 
fresh life seemed to glow in his face, and I wondered how 
at his age he should think of the happiness of the world, or 
indeed anything but his coming dinner. 

“Tell me in detail,” said I, “what lies east of Blooms- 
bury now?” 
' ' Said he: “There are but few houses between this and 
the outer part of the old city; but in the city we have a 
thickly-dwelling population. Our forefathers, in the first 
clearing of the slums, were not in a hurry to pull down the 
houses in what was called at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
‘tury the business quarter of the town and what later got 
to. be known as the Swindling Kens. You see, these houses, 
though they stood hideously thick on the ground, were roomy 
and fairly solid in building, and clean, because they were 
not used for living in, but as mere gambling booths; so 
the poor people from the cleared slums took them for lodg- 
ings and dwelt there, till the folk of those days had time to 
think of something better for them;.so the buildings were 
pulled down so gradually that people got used to living thicker 
_ on the ground there than in most places; therefore it re- 
‘mains the most~populous part of London, or perhaps of all 
these islands. But it is very pleasant there, partly becarse of 
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the splendor of the architecture, which goes further than 
what you will see elsewhere. However, this crowding, if it 
may be called so, does no go further than a street called 
Aldgate, a name which perhaps you may have heard of. Be- 
yond that the houses are scattered wide about the meadows 
there, which are very beautiful, especially when you get on 
to the lovely river Lea (where old Isaak Walton used to 
fish, you know) about the places caJled Stratford and Old 
Ford, names which of course you will not have heard of, 
though the Romans were busy there once upon a time.” 

Not heard of them! thought I to myself. How strange! 
that I who had seen the very last remnant of the pleasant- 
ness of the meadows by the Lea destroyed, should have heard 
them spoken of with pleasantness come back to them in full 
measure. 

Hammond went on: “ When you get down to the Thames 
side you come on the Docks, which are works of the nine- 
teenth century, and are still in use, although not so thronged 
as they once were, since we discourage centralization all we 
can, and we have long ago dropped the pretension to be the 
market of the world. 

About these Docks are a good few houses, which, how- 
ever, are not inhabited by many people permanently; I mean, 
those who use them come and go a good deal, the place being 
too low and marshy for pleasant dwelling. Past the Docks 
eastward and landward it is all flat pasture, once marsh, 
except for a few gardens, and there are very few permanent 
dwellings there: scarcely anything but a few sheds, and cots 
for the men who come to look after the great herds of cattle 
pasturing there. But, however, what with the beasts and the 
men, and the scattered red-tiled roofs and the big hayricks, it 
does not make a bad holiday to get a quiet pony and ride about 
there on a sunny afternoon of autumn, and look over the 
river and the craft passing up and down, and on to Shooters’ 
Hill and the Kentish uplands, and then turn round to the 
wide green sea of the Essex marsh-land, with the great 
domed line of the sky, and the sun shining down in one 
flood of peaceful light over the long distance. There is a 
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place called Canning’s Town, and further out, . Silvertown, 
where the pleasant meadows are at their pleasantest : doubt- 
less: they were once slums, and wretched enough.” 

The names grated on my ear, but I could not explain why 
to him. So I said: “ And south of the river, what is it like? ” 

He said: “ You would find it much the same as the land 
about Hammersmith. North, again, the land runs up high, 
and there is an agreeable and well-built town called Hamp- 
stead, which fitly ends London on that side. It looks down 
on the northwestern end of the forest you passed through.” 

I smiled. “So much for what was-once London,” said 
I. “ Now tell me about the other towns of the country.” 

He said: “As to the big murky places which were once, 
as we kilow, the centers of manufacture, they have, like the 
brick and mortar desert of London, disappeared; only, since 
they were centers of nothing but ‘manufacture,’ and served 
no purpose but that of the gambling market, they have left 
less signs of their existence than London. Of course, the 
great change in the use of mechanical force made this an easy 
matter, and some approach to their break-up as centers would 
probably have taken place, even if we had not changed our 
habits so much: but they being such as they were, no sac- 
rifice would have seemed to great a price to pay for getting 
rid of the “manufacturing districts,’ as. they used to -be 
called.. For the rest, whatever coal or mineral we need is 
brought to grass and sent whither it is needed with as little 
as possible of dirt, confusion, and the distressing of quiet 
people’s lives. One is tempted to believe from what one has 
read of the condition of those districts in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that those who had them under their power worried, 
befouled, and degraded men out of malice prepense; but it 
was not so; like the miseducation of which we were talking 
just now, it came of their dreadful poverty. They were 
obliged to put up with everything, and even pretend that they 
liked it; whereas we can now deal with things reasonably, and 
refuse to be saddled with what we do not want.” 


I confess I was not sorry to cut short with a question his 
glorifications of the age he lived in. Said:I: “ How about 
the smaller towns’ I suppose you have swept those away 
entirely?” 

“No, no,” said he, “it hasn’t gone that way. On the 
contrary, there has been but little clearance, though much 
rebuilding, in the smaller towns. Their suburbs, indeed, 
when they had any, have melted away into the general country, 
and space and elbow-room has been got in their centers: 
but there are the towns still with their streets and squares 
and market-places; so that it is by means of these smaller 
towns that we of to-day can get some kind of idea of what the 
towns of the older world were like;—I mean to say at their 
best.” 

“Take Oxford, for instance,” said I. 

“Yes,” said he, “I suppose Oxford was beautiful even 
in the nineteenth century. At present it has the great in- 
terest of still preserving a great mass of precommercial build- 
ing, and is a very beautiful place, yet there are many towns 
which have become scarcely less beautiful.” 

Said I: “In passing, may I ask if it is still a place of 
learning?” 

“Still?” said he, smiling. “ Well, it has reverted to some 
of the best traditions; so you may imagine how far it is from 
its nineteenth century position. It is real learning, knowl- 
edge cultivated for its own sake—the Art of Knowledge, in 
short—which is followed there, not the Commercial learning 
of the past. Though perhaps you do not know that in the 
nineteenth century Oxford and its less interesting sister, Cam- 
bridge, became definitely commercial. They (and especially 
Oxford) were the breeding places of a peculiar class of par- 
asites, who called themselves cultivated people; they were 
indeed cynical enough, as the so-called educated classes of the 
day generally were; but they affected an exaggeration of cyni- 
cism in order that they might be thought knowing and world- 
ly-wise. The rich middle classes (they had no relation with 


the working classes) treated them with the kind of con- 
temptuous toleration with which a medieval baron treated his 
jester; though it must be said that they were by no-means so 
pleasant as the old jesters were, being, in fact, the bores of 
society. They were laughed at, despised—and -paid.. Which 
last was what they aimed at.” 

Dear me, thought I, how apt history is to reverse con- 
temporary judgments. Surely only the worst of them were 
as bad as that. But I must admit that they were mostly prigs, 
and that they were commercial. I said aloud, though more 
to myself than to Hammond, “ Well, how could they be better 
than the age that made them? ” ! 

“True,” he said, “ but their pretensions were higher.” 

“Were they?” said I, smiling, 

“You drive me from corner to corner,” said he, smil- 
ing in turn. “Let me say at least that they were a poor 
sequence to the aspirations of Oxford of ‘the barbarous Mid- 
dle Ages.’ ” 

“Yes, that will do,” said I. ; 

“ Also,” said Hammond, “‘ what I have been saying of them 
is true in the main. But ask on!” 

I said: ‘“‘ We have heard about London and the mantifac- 
turing districts and the ordinary towns: how about the vil- 
lages?” 

Said Hammond: “ You must know that toward the end 
of the nineteenth century the villages were almost destroyed, 
unless where they became mere adjuncts to the manufactur- 
ing districts, or formed a sort of minor manufacturing districts 
themselves. Houses were allowed to fall into decay and actual 
ruin; trees were cut down for the sake of the few shillings 
which the poor sticks would fetch; the building became inex- 
pressibly mean and hideous. Labor was scarce; but wages fell 
nevertheless. All the small country arts of life which once 
added to the little pleasures of country people were lost. The 
country produce which passed through the hands of the hus- 
bandmen never got so far as their mouths. Incredible shab- 
biness and niggardly pinching reigned over the fields and acres 
which, in spite of the rude and careless husbandry of the 
times, were so kind and bountiful. Had you any inkling of all 
this.” 

“T have heard that it was so,” said I; “ but what followed; ” 

“The change,” said Hammond, “which in these matters 
took place very early in our epoch, was most strangely rapid. 
People flocked into the country villages, and, so to say, flung 
themselves upon the freed land like a wild beast. upon his 
prey; and in a very little time the villages of England were 
more populous than they had been since the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and were still growing fast. Of course, this invasioii 
of the country was awkward to deal with, and would have 
created much misery, if the folk had still been under the bond- 
age of class monopoly. But as it was, things soon righted 
themselves. People found out what they were fit for, and 
gave up attempting to push themselves into occupations in 
which they must needs fail. The town invaded the country; 
but the invaders, like the warlike invaders of early days, 
yielded to the influence of their surroundings, and became 
country people; and in their turn, as they became more nu- 
merous than the townsmen, influenced them also; so that 
the difference between town and country grew less and less; 
and it was indeed this world of the country vivified by the 
thought and briskness of townbred folk which has produced 
that happy and leisurely but eager life of which you have 
had a first taste. Again, I say, many blunders were made, but 
we have had time to set them right. Much was left for the 
men of my earlier life to deal with. The crude ideas of the 
first half of the twentieth century, when men were still op- 
pressed by the fear of poverty, and did not look enough to 
the present pleasure of ordinary daily life, spoilt a great deal 
of what the commercial age had left us of external beauty: and 
I admit that it was but slowly that men recovered from the 
injuries that they inflicted on themselves even after they be- 
came free. But slowly as the recovery came, it did come; 
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and the more you see of us, the clearer it will be to you that 
we are happy. That we live amidst beauty without any fear 
of becoming effeminate; that we have plenty to do, and on 
the whole enjoy doing it. What more can we ask of life?” 

He paused, as if he were seeking for words with which to 
express his thought. Then he said: 

“This is how we stand. England was once a country of 
clearings amongst the woods and wastes, with a few towns 
interspersed, which were fortresses for the feudal army, mar- 
kets for the folk, gathering places for the craftsmen. It 
then became a country of huge and foul workshops and fouler 
gambling-dens, surrounded by an ill-kept, poverty-stricken 
farm, pillaged by the masters of the workshops. It is now a 
garden, where nothing is wasted and nothing is spoilt, with 
the necessary dwellings, sheds, and workshops scattered up 
and down the country, all trim and neat and pretty. For, 
indeed, we should be too much ashamed of ourselves if we 
allowed the making of goods, even on a large scale, to carry 
with it the appearance, even, of desolation and misery. Why, 
my friend, those housewives we were talking of just now would 
teach us better than that.” 

Said I: “This side of your change is certainly for the 
better. But though I shall soon see some of these villages, 
tell me in a word or two what they are like, just to prepare 
me.” 

“ Perhaps,’ said he, “you have seen a tolerable picture of 
these villages as they were before the end of the nineteenth 
century. Such things exist.” 

“T have seen several of such pictures,” said I. 

“Well,” said Hammond, “our villages are something like 
the best of such places, with the church or mote-house of 
the neighbors for their chief building. Only note that there 
are no tokens of poverty about them: no tumble-down pictur- 
esque; which, to tell you the truth, the artist usually availed 
himself of to veil his incapacity for drawing architecture. 
Such things do not please us, even when they indicate no 
misery. - Like the medizvals, we like everything trim and 
clean, and orderly and bright; as people always do when they 
have any sense of architectural power; because then they know 
that they can have what they want, and they won’t stand 
any nonsense from Nature in their dealings with her.” 

“Besides the villages, are there any scattered country 
houses?” said I. 

“Yes, plenty,’ said Hammond; “in fact, except in the 
wastes and forests and amongst the sand-hills (like Hindhead 
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in Surrey), it is not easy to be out of sight of a house; 
and where the: houses are thinly scattered they run large, 
and are more like the old colleges than ordinary houses as 
they used to be. That is done for the sake of society, for a 
good many people can dwell in such houses, as the country 
dwellers are not necessarily husbandmen; though they almost 
all help in such work at times. The life that goes on in these 
big dwellings in the country is very pleasant, especially as 
some of the most studious mer of our time live in them, and 
altogether there is a great variety of mind and mood to be 
found in them which brightens and quickens the society there.” 

“T am rather surprised,” said I, “by all this, for it seems 
to me that after all the country must be tolerably populous.” 

“Certainly,” said he; “the population is pretty much the 
same as it was at the end of the nineteenth century; we have 
spread it, that is all. Of course, also, we have helped to 
populate other countries—where we were wanted and were 
called for.” 

Said I: “One thing, it seems to me, does not go with 
your word of ‘garden’ for the country. You have spoken 
of wastes and forests, and I myself have seen the begin- 
ning of your Middlesex and Essex forest. Why do you 
keep such things in a garden? and isn’t it very wasteful to 
do so?” : 

“My friend,” he said, “ we like these pieces of wild nature, 
and can afford them, so we have them; let alone that as to 
the forests, we need a great deal of timber, and suppose that 
our sons and sons’ sons will do the like. As to the land being 
a garden, I have heard that they used to have shrubberies 
and rockeries in gardens once; and though I might not ‘like 
the artificial ones, I assure you that some of the natural rock- 
eriés of our garden are worth seeing. Go north this summer 
and look at the Cumberland and Westmoreland ones—where, 
by the way, you will see some sheep-feeding, so that they are 
not so wasteful as you think; not so wasteful as forcing- 
grounds for fruit out of season, J think. Go and have a 
look at the sheep-walks high up the slopes between Inglebor- 
ough and Pen-y-gwent, and tell me if you think we waste 
the land there by not covering it with factories for making 
things that nobody wants, which was the chief business of the 
nineteenth century.” 

“T will try to go there,” said I. 

“Tt won’t take much trying,” said he. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Views and Reviews. 


Memorial volames have, as a rule, little or 
no interest for the general reader. A person 
dies and friends damn his or her memory with 
“faint praise” couched in dreary platitudes: 
that is all. Let the reader who doubts the 
justice of this sweeping generalization men- 
tally review all the memorial volumes that 
have come to him before challenging it. 

All the greater, therefore, is the pleasure 
that a volume so beautiful as that issued by 


the friends of the late Helena Born, pres- 
ident of the Boston branch of the Walt Whit- 
man Fellowship, gives the reader. Helena 


Lorn was a noble woman, one of those rare 
spirits whose lives radiate “sweetness and 
light,”’. and draw unto themselves the compan- 
ionship of the brave and free. Under the title 
*“ Whitman’s Ideal Democracy” a few of het 
friends and co-workers have published a lim- 
ited edition of some of*her writings whic» 
have been gathered together by the loving hand 
of Helen Tufts who also contributes a charm- 
ing biographical sketch of her dead friend. 
The volume itself is simple but beautiful; at 
once a fitting memorial and a splendid ex- 
ample of the modern printer’s art. 

Helena Born whose death last year came as 
a great shock to her friends, was a Socialist 
—one of a bright group that the Bristol (Eng.) 
Socialist Society gave to the movement. And 
what a group it was! There was Miriam Da- 
niell, brave, impetuous and lovable; Dan Ir- 
ving. still in the fight; John and Robert Shar- 
land. the former lately laid in the Avon View 
Cemetery after long and loyal service: “ Bob” 
Gilliard; Frank Sheppard; W. R. Oxley, and 
good old “Tom” Phillips;—a brave band! 
Helena Born I never knew: Miriam’ Daniell 
I met twice. The others I. knew well and 
loved them all. When the history of Social- 
ism in England is written the Bristol Socialist 
Society will surely be accounted a great factor 
in its growth. An enthusiastic letter, quoted 
in Helen ‘Tufts’ biographical sketch, says: 
“There was never such an institution as the 
Bristol Socialist Society. Whitman sings 
beautifully of loving comrades, hut his verses 
do not begin to touch upon the real delight of 
the actual bliss) of comradeship in practice.” 
Aye. that was ever the “ B. S. S.”: “ Comrade- 
ship in practice.” 

I have called. Helena Born a “ Socialist.” 
She called herself a “ Socialist” unte the end 
of her days, though from the time she left 
England she seems more and more to have 
drifted away from, and to have distrusted, the 
Socialist movement. She seemed to have 
feared losing her “individuality” in the or- 
ganized movement. That was her limit. Good 
as she was; broad as she was, she was not yet 
great enough to transcend that common mis- 
conception of an organized expression of a 
great ideal. There are many who, like her, feel 
themselves too great to conform to an organi- 
zation, when, in truth, they are not great. 
enough to comprehend the basic truth that the 
fullest individuality is most possible in organi- 
zation for common support—! ocracy. True, 
in the brief paper on “Individualism Versus 
Organization” there are passages which seem 
to indicate that she did comprehend, but agairist 
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her book of alluring beauty is a 
lightful edition of William Morris” « Pus-Ra- 
‘puwanitz Bartans” which has been issued 
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the A. Wessels Company of this city. 
six hundred copies have been printed, of nt 
one hundred, are-large paper copies printed 
upon imperial Japanese paper, the remaining 
five hundred copies being upon “old Strat- 
ford” deckel-edge paper. This book will de- 
light the lover orris and the most fastidi- 
ous bibliophile can scarcely fail to be charmed 
with it. Morris hi f would -have hailed 
it with gratification. “ ed American 
Atrocity,” he said to me once—the phrase be- 
ing probably an unconscious pun upon “Arme- 
nian Atrocity ”—with. reference to a cheap 
“ pirated ” edition of Tennyson I was reading. 
This edition of his own early’ ballads: would 
have drawn from him a word of satisfied pleas- 
ure just as hearty. The work has been carried 
out in the spirit of his own glorious~ Kelm- 
scott work, and reflects great credit upon the 
publishers. There are a number of illustra- 
tions, borders, and rubricateéd initials, specially 
drawn for this edition by H. M. O’Kane, some 
of which must be regarded as notable exam- 
ples 8 oo Reeabe Especially beautiful 
is the Mustration and border which accompa- 
nies “ The Gilliflower of Gold.” More elabo- 
rate editions of the weeks of Morris. there are, 
but scarcely any more truly beautiful, and cer- 
tainly none so beautifal at so low a price. 


The same firm are the agents for Aylmer 
Maude’s remarkable book, Totstoy AND HIS 
Pros_ems, which has been received: with gen- 
eral approbation alike in Europe and this coun- 
try. Others have sought to. explain Tolstoy 
piecemeal, so to say, but there has always been 
a grave doubt as to the value of the interpreta- 
tion. Those who desire to read with under- 
standing the later writings of. Tolstoy cannot 
do, better than preface their studies by a careful 
perusal of this book. Maude is the only En- 
glishman who in recent years has had the ad- 
vantage-of an intimate. acquaintance with the 
great author, and. in a measure, one feels that 
generally it is only Tolstoy speaking through 
Maude to secure a fairer atidience. The book 
is not by any means written to praise Tolstoy, 
but rather to explain his views. It consists 
of a Series of essays, most of which first ap- 
peared in various magazines, and several of 
which secured Tolstoy's warmest approbation. 
Obviously. it were quite impossible to discuss 
with the necessary frankness and fulness Tol- 
stoy’s “Problems” in these brief notes. What 


book rather strengthens tha 
Socialist loves the “armed peace” of our 
ent life. Tolstoy, no less H 

cer, entirely fails to comprehend that the 


his view of Socialism scatcely less so, while 
his “non-resistance” theory is t the 
even weightier objection of bei: at- 
tractive to some minds, subversive of all pro- 
ess. The experience of the world writes this 
ral precept in burning letters: “To refrain 


‘from any ible resistance to w; is to 
possi .wrong 


responsible for the wrong itself. 

Yet, however we may disagree with Tolstoy, 
ddacsbitan ba eo deawine Mie arent pomenion tis 
influence. He chall the attention of every 
thinker and particularly of the Socialist think- 
er. Mr. Maude’s book contains a ex- 

sition of his views, that no student can af- 

‘ord to miss. - Moreover, the master’s approval 
gives it a value that no other work apon Tol- 
stoy possesses. 


Another book of permanent interest to ev- 
ery Socialist, is Dr. John T. Codman’s Broox 
Farm Mewmorrs published by the Alliance Pub- 
lishing Company. Although this book has been 
published for a few years, no a logy is need- 
ed for calling atteption to it at this time. When 
the Commads was launched by its promoters it 
was announced that, from time to time, old 
books as well as those of recent date, would 
Teceive attention. That announcement was as 
frank as it was unconventional: In face of the 
vast loads of puerile trash with which the liter- 
ary market is flooded to-day it would be a dis- 
tinct relief if many of our critics would turn 
to some of the less known but worthier work 
of days gone. That, however, in parenthesis. 
A still weightier reason for this notice of Dr, 
Codman’s book is that nothing that concerns 
the early history of Socialism in this country 
can fail to be of interest to present-day Sociai- 
ists. And in all the varied history of Social 
Utopias in this classic land of such Utopias 
there is no chapter of such entrancing interest 
as that which deals with the Brook Pam Ex- 
periment. Alike from the character and fame 
of the more distinguished of its members, and 
the beauty of its ideals, Brook Farm stands out 
as the most splendid of all the many experi- 
ments which followed in the wake of the Ones 
movement in the early eighties. r. Cadman 
‘whose reminescences are simply charming, has 

ven us a history of Brook feca that must 

: accorded an. abidi place in our literature. 
His style, whilst not brilliant, is graceful and 
lucid, and there can be no question as to the 
accuracy of what he writes. His memories of 
Robert Owen,. Margaret Fuller, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Albert Brisbane and others, make ex- 
ceedingly good reading. , It is in every way an 
admirable work and deserves a wide circula- 
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books. Russian books imported. 


‘M. N. MAISEL, Bookseller, 194 K. BRoapDWAY, N. Y. 


BRUNO STEINERT, 


BOOK BINDER, 
CUSTOM WORK A SPECIALTY. 
109 NASSAU ST., NBW YORK 
BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER. 


Pure Books on Avotded Subjects 


Circulars of these and a trial trip subscription 
to a Quaint and Curious Magazine, all for to 
cents. Positively none free. 


& w& YE QUAINT MAGAZINE, v* ot 


7 St. PAUL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ARE YOU 


A Member of a Co-operative Society or Workingmen s 
Clubs Would you like to see your Club make $30.00 or $40.00 
monthly undet our Co-operative Plan? Send us a Postal, 
and we will tell you howit is done. Other Clubs are 
working under our Plan, why not yours? ‘They see it is 
a yood thing. 


BURNS & REED, 


Co-operative 
TEA and COFFEE INPORTERS, 
2ou Hudson Street, New Yorn Cry 
ee 


JUST RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND. 


The Reformers’ Year Book, 1902 


Formerly THE LABOR ANNUAL. 


‘The Literary Guide to the Reform Movements of the 
twentieth Century. 

For the Student, the 
Reforiner. 

Edited and Published by JOSEPH EDWARDS, England. 


Price, Paper 35c; Cloth 60c. 


Agitator and the Social 


We can also supply back numbers of the Reformers’ Year 
Book at the alove rates. 


THE COMRADE, 


1t Cooper Square, New York. 


DO YOU EVER THINK 


Of the fate of the Vrodigal Daughter? The Prodigal Sen 
is forgiven and received with rejoicing—why should ditterent 
treatment be accorded to his sister? For a vivid, true picture 
ef the conditions in homes and. factories which produce 
thousands of so-called fallen women every year, read “ The 
Prodival Danghter; or, The Price of Virtue,’’ by Rachel 


Campbell. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


Lucifer, the Light-Bearer, a weekly paper devoted to the 
discussion of social problems, will be sent for 25 cen# thirteen 
weeks and with each subscription ‘I'he Prodigal Daughter” 
will be given, Postage ; cents. 

M, HARMAN, 500 Fulton Street, Chicago, Il. 


A Book every Socialist should read: 


How to Win and Influence the Audience 


Leeyers, Teachers, Ministers, Political Speakers, 
Stidents, dil all athers whe ever bare occasion ty 
speak tacor alder in andience OF Uny deseriplons 
will Jind tnevaluable helps und hints in Weis orn 
venient little rotiane toward 


GRACEFUL, DIGNIFIED, FORCEFUL 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Pittsburg Chronicle: “Me dors not touwh elo 
cation, but Oe art of public speaking.” 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD 
Compiler © The Dickeux Readers” = C ster beading 
Srom George Eliot” ete. 


This is nota book on clocutfion, but treats of publfe 
speaking ina newand origin away. ‘The author de 
yotes particular attention to the use of the will tn 
public speaking, and emphasizes creative mther than 
fniitative speaking. Dt contaihs helpful and instruct. 
ive talks on the Acquisition of A Good Speaking 
Votce; Physteal Earnestness and Self-Relhince ; The 
Art of Being > iral; Dramatic Element fn Pablle 
Speaking ; The Rhetoric for Publée Speaking ; About 
Audiences; How to Think of Something. to Say, 
Right Shape for Auditorium, etc, 

Boston Transcript: “ Clear-cut and compre. 
hensive In style and ds full of valuable Se ay to 
every man who wishes to talk well upon his feet.” 

The Literary World, Boston: “We ady ise 
every public spe ees to read at least opening 
chapter of this hook; the rest will follow.” 

The Sun, New York: “He writes In a pungent 
and sometimes colloquial style, and Mlustrates his 
ideas by un abundance of anecdotes.” 


12mo, Cloth, 152 pages. Price, 75 cents 
FOR SALE BY 
THE COMRADE, 11 Cooper Square, NEW YCRK 


Py Sample copies of 1co diflerent 

leading newspapers and maxa- 

ime. zines sent to any address upon 

receipt of 10 cents to Bite tor 

mailing. U. S, Subscription Agency, 220 N. Liberty 


St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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You have seen this excellent cartoon when 
it was first published in the April issue of ‘‘The 
Comrade.’’ No deubt you liked it. All’ our 
readers did and many of them sent us letters to 
that effect. There was one man, however, who 
did not relish it. But since Carnegie pays his 
salary this is not astonishing. One of the in- 
stitutions endowed by Carnegie is the Educa- 
tional Alliance, New York. The Superintend- 
ent of that institution, at an entertainment 
recently held by Socialists in one of the halls 
of the Educational Alliance took occasion to 
prohibit the sale of ‘The Comrade’’, because it 
contained the cartoon here reproduced. 

There is little hope of Carnegie ever endow- 
ing an educational institution like ‘The 
Comrade’’ 

We wont get any of Carnegie'’s millions 
aud must therefore call upon our readers for a 
little help, which, if rendered, will make us 
feel that we can well afford to have brought 
upon us. by the publication of a splendid 
cartoon, the displeasure of Mr. Carnegie and 
his menials. 

Our subscribers have each received two 
subscription postal cards, which we ask them to 
dispose of to friends or sympathizers. 

If every subscriber does his duty in this 
respect, the number of ‘‘Comrade”’ readers will 
be doubled in less than no time. And certainly, 
you will agree with us that ‘“‘The Comrade’ 
deserves a. large circulation. 

These cards will be accepted by us at any 
time, but remittances for them should be made 
not later than August 15. 


COMRADE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
11Cooper Square, New York. 


MANDELKERN, 
PORTRAIT AND ILLUSTRATING 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


196 EAST BROADWAY, 
Opp. Educational Alliance, NEW YORE. 


Tae @MRAbe 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW Yor« For 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE NOW LOCATED IN THE NEW SOHMER BUILDING 
FEFTH AVENUE CORNER 224 STREET 
THE ‘“SOHMER’® HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


Combination Pocket-Book, Card-Case 7 5 Cc 
with 100 First-Class Printed Cards, postpaia 


This, just patented, case holds and delivers the 
cards WITHOUT PERFORATING OR PADDING. It is 
also a POCKET BOOK with several compartments for 
checks stamps, tickets, etc., and asecret pocket for 
greenbacks. It is elegantly made of leather and 
nickel-plated. Orders filled within three days. Re- 
mit in stamps or Post-Office Money Order. 

Send for catalogue of different styles of cards and 
cases. AGENTS WANTLD. 


Central Printing Co., 109 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


A book we can recommend to you 


ERNEST CROSBY’S 
Great Anti-Military Novel 


With Many 
Illustrations. 


Price, $1.50 in Cloth. 


COMRADE PUBLISHING CO., 
11 Cooper Square, New ork. 


OOOO OIRO 


By JOHN SPARGO, 
Editor of ‘‘The Comrade.’’ 


abate 


Child Slaves in 


“Free”? America. 


A 16-page pamphlet on the Child Labor Evil, illustrated by Ryan 
Walker and J. H. Morier. Crammed full of facts, figures and Social- 
ist argument. Nothing better, nothing cheaper, for Socialist prop- 
aganda. 
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Price: One copy, five cents; Io copies, 15c.; 25 copies, 25>.; 50 copies, 4uc.; 
100 copies, 75¢.; 500 copies, $3.00; 1000 copies, $5.00. 


2S 
S 


See that your organization is supplied with a quantity of ‘‘Child 
Labor in ‘Free’ America.” 


COMRADE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
11 COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


SOON OOMIOOOX 
SOCIAL JUSTICE wee 


Edited by Fred"k G. Strickland. 


A monthly message from agitators in the field. Good for 
the man who has n’t thought, and full of suggestions to 
socialist workers. 

as cents for 8 monts, 35 cents per year. 


Address: Social Justice, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


ROR IORI 


EPR CANS 
DOG 


OOO 


DSooshone 


Bie ¢ : Ge Uden SZesdevdesé 
THE SOCIALIST. 

An Illustrated Weekly—Aggressive, Unique, Scientific. 
116} Virginia Street, Seattle, Wash. 


so Cents a Year ; 10 Cents for ten’weeks. 


Send us ten Socialists’ addresses and we will mail the 
paper to you for ten weeks. 
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The present issue of THE ComrRabE will, we think, be found 
exceedingly useful as an agency of propaganda by our Com- 
rades everywhere. We re-print in this issue the new Child- 
labor pamphlet by John Spargo. This pamphlet ought to be 
circulated by the tetis of thousands in every State in the Union. 
It consists of sixteen pages and in addition to the illustrations 
by Mr. Ryan Walker published in this issue; we have re- 
printed as frontispiece the striking cartoon “ Suffer the Chil- 
dren,” by J. H. Morier. This pamphlet is, like “ Where we 
Stand,” well printed upon good paper and is a marvel of 
cheapness. Send in your orders at once. Prices: 10 copies, 
15 cents; 25 copies, 25 cents; 50 copies, 40 cents; 100 copies, 
75, cents; 500 copies, $3.00; 1000 copies, $5.00. 

In our next issue we shall publish, among other items, a 
Fable by Prof. Stansbury Norse; a striking story by Dorothea 
Goebeler ; ‘‘ How I became a Socialist,” by A. M. Simons, and 
an article by the Editor on the work of Constantin Meunier 
the famous Belgian Sculptor and Painter, whose pictures of 


Che Free Comrade. 


AN UTTERANCE OF THE FREE SPIRIT. 


The voice of one speaking for Liberty, Sympathy, In- 
dividuality, the Larger Love and the Larger Life. Poetic, 
philosophic, reconciling. Not a sword, but a solvent. 

“And this is Liberty, that one grow after the law of 
his own life, hindering not another.” 

Monthly, so cents a year. 


J. WILLIAM LLOYD, Eprtor, 
BOX 112, WESTFIELD, N. J. 


THE CLEVELAND CITIZEN 
193 Champlain St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Copy to 


A progressive labor paper. Enjoys the 
distinction of being one of the few news- 
papers in the United States conducted solely 
in the interest of the working class, under 
the auspices of the organized workers of 
Cleveland. 

If you wish to keep yourself informed on 
labor topics, read ‘‘The Cleveland Citiz-n ”’ 


$1 00 per Annum; 50c. for 6 mos.; 25c. for 3 mos. 


ee | TheBest Truss 
xEdw. Carpenter Sine 92:00 
ouble $4. 
Towards | One of the greatest works Can be sent by mail 


Democracy . of the century. 

It gives a realization of the divine life in man, 
Through this life every soul finds itself akin to 
every other soul and brotherhood ceases to be a 


myth, 
Nearly 400 pages. Cloth prepaid $1.50. 
y tof | Introduction by : 
A Visit Alice . Stock- 
to a Gnani ham, M. D. 


_ A vivid pen picture of oriental. thought and teach- 
ing. containing in a few pages what one often fails 
tu find by searching many volumes 


Illustrated cloth prepaid $1.00. 
LOVE’S COMING OF ACE. 


A comprehensive and philosophical treatise on 
Sexual Science and Marriage. 
Cloth prepaid $1.25. 
We have exclusive agency for 
Carpenter’s works in the U.S. 


STOCKHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


The Secia 


A MONTHLY LDITORIAL 
CHRONICLE OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIALIST 


MOVEMENT. 
t@ Send Postal Card for Sample 


Franklin H. Wentworth, 
Publisher. 


609 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


Are You Ruptured? 


R.H.LUTHIN, 
191-Bowery, New York. 


One Dollar a Hundred, 


for these SOCIALIST 
PARTY BUTTONS, of 
which nearly 
have been sold. ‘These 
Emblem-Buttons may 
‘also be had with the 
inscription 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY.”’ 
THE COMRADE, 11 Cooper Square, New York 


OUR READERS.2Za 


modern industrial life are unequalled. We also have in pre- 
paration a “ Ruskin issue,” to be devoted largely to the life 
and work of John Ruskin. We believe that such .an issue 
should be of great valtie and interest, and it will, in all pro- 
bability, be followed by others devoted to Karl. Marx, Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle, William Morris, Walt Whitman, and others 
equally notable. 

Now that the outdoor propaganda season has begun, do not 
forget our illustrated leaflets and the two pamphlets ‘“ Where 
we Stand,” and “‘ Child Slaves in ‘ Free’ America.” No better 
material for propaganda purposes cari possibly be obtained and 
comrades should make special efforts to push them. 

Of course, we stotk all other Socialist publications, and if 
you need any other sort of work, no matter by whom pub- 
lished, send us your order. 

THE COMRADE PUBLISHING Co., 
11 Cooper Square, 
New York City. 


F. D. WarrEN, E. N. RicHarpson, 
Editor. Associat, Editor 


Che Coming Ration. 


The Oldest Socialist Paper in the United States. 
s¢c a year asc. in clubs of four. 
Send for sample copy. 


“The Coming Nation,” Rich Hil, Mo 


w The Chicago Socialist, 
G edited and managed by the D) 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF CHICAGO, 
p is acknowledged to be an 


UNCOMPROMISING GRAMPION of TITERNATIONAL SOGIALISM 


and contains contributions from 


THE ABLEST SOCIALIST WRITERS. 


Weekly, four pages, soc. a year, 25c. for six months, 


ist Spin 


Address: THE CHIcaGo SocIALisT, 
36 N. Clark St., Room 1, Chicago, Ii. 


Druggist,: 


New Rigbieg Brnewe 


This cut shows size and appearance of our 
new Emblem Button, artistically executed in 
five colors. Organizers and secretaries tell us 
that it is the prettiest button of our collection — 
of 30 different Socialist Campaign and Portrait 
Buttons, and that it sells allright. They are 
going fast--order, now, 

Price—Orte button, 50.; one dozen, 25¢. 
Send 25c. for a dozen different Socialist buttons 
with illustrated price list. Buttons design-. 
ed and made to order. 


THE ComRapE, 11 Cooper Square, New York. 


100,000 


“SOCIAL 
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